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LOYALTY 
BY F. L. HOSMER. 
When courage fails, and faith ‘rns low, 


And men are timid grown, ~ 
Hold fast thy loyalty, and kno, 
That Truth still moveth on. 


For unseen messengers she hath 
To work her will and ways, 

And even human scorn and wrath 
God turneth to her praise. 


She can both meek and lordly be, 
In heavenly might secure; 

With her is pledge of victory, 
And patience to endure. 

The race is not unto the swift, 
The battle to the strong, 

When dawn her judgment-days that sift 
The claims of right and wrong. 

And more than thou canst do for Truth 
Can she on thee confer, 

If thou, O heart, but give thy youth 
And manhood unto her. 

For she can make thee inly bright, 
Thy self-love purge away, 

And lead thee in the path whose light 
Shines to the perfect day. 

Who follow her, though men deride, 
In her strength shall be strong; 

Shall see their shame become their pride, 
And share her triumph-song. | 


> o -——— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Mis. Hannah M. Tracy Cutler, in her 
Reminiscences of Early Woman Suffrage 
Work, continued this week, has made a 
valuable contribution to the history of the 
movement. Her portrait is from a photo- 
graph furnished by her daughter. Mrs. 
Cutler was for several years the president 
of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association, 


and was the second president of the 
American Woman Sutfrage Association, 


succeeding Rev. Henry Ward Beecher in 
that position. This strong, brave, wise, 
well-balanced woman was a typical woman 
suffragist of 1850—a good wife, a faithful 
mother, a member of an evangelical church 
and a well-educated physician. The early 
advocates of the movement were almost 
without exception women of high char- 
acter and rare executive ability. 





-_<-o 
«« Massachusetts suffragists will rejoice 

in the unanimous renomination of Hon 
Joseph Walker as Congressman by the | 
Republicans of the Worcester district. He 

is a firm friend of woman suffrage. Samuel 

J. Barrows is also a pronounced advocate | 
of the enfranchisement of women, as is 
also Congressman McCall. 





The city nominating convention of 
Democrats in San Francisco passed the 
following resolution: 

We believe in the old Jeffersonian doc- 
trine that “governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed,”’ 
and pledge our organization to do all in 
its power to influence the voters of our 
party to stamp ‘Yes’? at Constitutional 
Amendment No. 6, thereby striking 
‘‘male’’ from Section L., Article 2, of the 
Constitution, thus securing to the women 
of the State their citizens’ right to vote on 
equal terms with men. 

— -_--_ 

We call attention to the unusual oppor- 
tunity for the study of artistic dress-mak- 
ing offered by the North End Union, de- 
scribed in another column. It is a rare 
chance for young women who have a gift 
for fitting, and who mean to make a busi- 
ness of dress-making. 


27 = —— 


The New England Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation will have a photograph table at 
the Charity Club Bazar soon to be held in 
Mechanics’ Hall, Boston. Photographs 
of notable men and women, famous places, 
ete., are solicited by Mrs. Annie G. Mur- 
ray, who has charge of the table. They 
may be sent to her at 525 East Fifth Street, 
South Boston, or left with Miss Wilde at 
this office. 


—-_ 
The Woman’s JouRNAL is unusually 
rich in good articles this week. M. K. 


| Kollock Crooker 


| proceedings in full. 
! . . 
| spondence from Nebraska, Montana and 





Conyngton contributes a paper entitled 


“Why Women Should Have the Ballot,” 


an excellent statement of the aftirmative 


| argument for suffrage, which will be pub- 


leatlet. Rev. Florence 
describes the 
the West. 


lished later as a 


progress 


of the movement at Miss Ma- 


impossible to present the immense roll to 
the Queen, the pages have been photo- 
graphed and magnificently bound in two 
large volumes with illuminated title-pages. 
The Queen has never received at one time 
any document signed by so many of her 
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MRS. 


HANNAH M. 


TRACY CUTLER. 





bel E. Adams of Quincy, Mass., contrib- 
utes an entertaining article, "Why Some 
Women Do Not Marry.’ Miss larriet 
May Mills gives a further account of the 
California campaign. 
ter of Mrs. Hannah ‘Tracy Cutler's remi- 
niscences graphically describes the early 
suffrage work in Ohio. Much space 
given to the Woman’s Congress. The 
Congress did wisely to meet in Canada 
this year, for the papers in the United 
States are just now too full of gold and 
Many 


The second chap- 


is 


silver to give it extended reports. 


Ohio, an obituary of Mrs. Pauline Brun- 
son, by Mrs. Virginia D, Young of South 
Carolina, an account of the remarkable 
growth of the movement for peace and 
arbitration in Europe, and a variety of for- 
eign news, 


=> 


FOREIGN NOTES. 
Charlotte and Emily Bronte have been 
at 
organ 


commemorated in their native town 
Thornton, England, by a 35,000 
placed in the church by their admirers, 

A Seandinavian correspondent writes to 
the Berlin Tageblatt that in Denmark, 
Norway and Finland the employment of 
women as sailors is a matter of daily ex- 
perience. 
where there is a woman on board, whether 
she be the stewardess or the wife of the 
skipper, she is expected to take her turn 
at the ordinary work of the sailors, not 
even excluding the duties of the man at 
the wheel, or of the night watch. In Den- 
mark several women are employed at sea 
as State officials, and particularly in the 
“They go far out to sea to 


In the smaller sailing ships, 


pilot service. 
meet the coming ships: they clamber up 
nimbly out of their boats: they show their 
official diploma, and steer the newcomer 
safely into the harbor.’ It is the same in 
Finland. Experienced captains say that 
women often make excellent 
that they are equal to most seamen in 


sailors, and 


dexterity and endurance. 

The Queen has signified her willingness 
to receive the unique petition signed in 
forty-four languages by her women sub- 
jects in all parts of the world, praying for 
increased protection against the liquor 
traftic and the opium trade. The petition 
contains over 7,000,000 signatures and en- 
dorsements, and has been gathered during 
the last few years by the World’s Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. As it is 


subjects the world over. The names of 
Miss Frances Willard, President of the 


| World’s Women’s Christian Temperance 


Union, and Lady Henry Somerset, Vice- 
President, head the list. 


-_-- — 


WOMEN AND THE BICYCLE 


The Wheelmen’s Municipal League of 
San Francisco has declared for the Woman 
Suifrage Constitutional Amendment. An 


| evening paper of that city pertinently re- 


| women, however, will be glad to read the | 
There is State corre- | 





marks in this connection: 

The wheelmen of the city, in deciding 
to vote for woman suffrage, are doing 
good polities. There is less of sentiment 
in this decision than of practicality, as 
there always is in good politics. The 
wheelmen are not proceeding to discuss 
theories, but to meet a condition. Their 
position is that there are 3,000 lady cyclists 
in San Francisco, all of whom earnestly 
desire good, smooth streets. These ladies, 
of course, have no votes, so all they can 
do is to lend their moral influence to the 
campaign for better roadways. Their 
moral influence is great, but truth com- 
pels the admission that votes are more 
effective than moral influence when poli- 
tics is being done. 

It really begins to be debatable, says 
a writer in whether any- 
thing has happened to the human race 
since the first locomotive drew the first 
train of cars that will affect it so materi- 
ally as the bicycle. Consider its effect on 
women, Within two years it has given 
to all American womankind the liberty of 
dress for which the reformers have been 
sighing for generations. The dress reform 
movement never seemed to affect any con- 
siderable number of women, or to modify 
women’s clothes to any noticeable degree. 
The bicycle has not put many women into 
trousers—nothing will that in this 
country—but it has given all women prac- 
tical liberty to wear trousers if they want 
to, and, indeed, to get themselves into 
any sort of decent raiment which they find 
convenient for whatever enterprise they 
have in hand. 


Scribner’ s, 


do 


The bicycle belt has been invented to 

supply the usual “‘long-felt want.” It 
has a pocket for change, and in these days 
of pocketless gowns the non-cycling 
woman will doubtless adopt the new belt 
and wear it just as freely as her sister 
cyclist. 
A man who rises to the defence of 
cycling says: ‘The woman who neglects 
home and babies for cycling would neglect 
them anyway. The fault is with the 
woman, not the wheel.” 


THE WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 


The twenty-fourth congress of the Asso- 


| ciation for the Advancement of Women 


was held in the Mechanics’ Institute, St. 


John, N. B., on Sept. 16,17, 18. On the 
evening of Sept. 15, the St. John local 
Council of Women gave the A, A. W. a 


reception, with addresses of welcome and 


music. A large and brilliant company 
assembled. Mayor Robertson madea cor- 


dial address of welcome in behalf of the 
city of St. John. He paid a tribute to 
Lady Aberdeen, president of the Woman’s 
Council of Canada, to Queen Victoria and 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, and referred 
with pride to Madame La Tour’s heroic 
defence of Fort La Tour. He touched on 
the progress made physically, intellectu- 
ually and morally by women. Still one did 
not have to go out of St. John to see what 
must shock any tender heart. ‘This Asso- 
ciation had at heart the welfare of all 
mankind. It was good to see the English 


| and United States flags hanging side by 
| side, as they did at the rear of the plat- 


| form. 
that they should always be thus. 
Miss Murray then welcomed the visitors | 








| welcome. 


Ile trusted it would be God’s will 


on behalf of the local Council. She read 
a letter of regret from Lady Tilley, the 
president, who was unable to be present. 
Lady Tilley had accomplished much good 
in the city. Miss Murray said it gave her 
great happiness to have the opportunity 
of welcoming the A. A. W. The St. John 
ladies were engaged in sympathetic work 
and aiming to do what their visitors had 
in hand across the line. Women must 
now do thought labor as well as home 
labor. She trusted that these meetings 
would promote the progress of thought 
among women. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, the president 
of the A. A. W., replied for her colleagues. 
They had long desired to come to St. John, 
and were glad to meet with such a hearty 
The name of St. John stood 
for love, peace and amity, and all that was 
best in our Christian religion. They 
looked to find these virtues eminent here. 
The A. A. W. were a band of pilgrims. 
When they began twenty-four years ago, 


there was hardly an association or club | 


among women except those connected 
with the churches. But the movement 
assumed unexpected proportions. 
ever they went, women’s clubs and asso- 
ciations had sprung up. 
thankful to God for the results which had 
followed their efforts. Mrs. Howe said 
amen to the mayor’s last words. Gather- 
ings such as these did much to cement the 
good-will between the women of the two 
countries. Her hope was that the two 
great English-speaking nations should 
come more and more to have one heart 
for humanity, and one conscience for their 
sacred duty to it. 

The orchestra then 
Hymn of the Republic. 

Rev. Mr. de Soyres spoke of the remark- 
able ability of Mrs. Fawcett, and quoted 
the compliment paid two centuries ago to 
a woman of whom it was said that to know 
her was a liberal education. 

Mrs. Ednah ID). Cheney said she had 
always had a warm feeling for St. John, 
for a relative of hers had years ago, while 
visiting that city, fallen in love with a St. 
John lady, whom he married. They left 
behind them those who, in due time, took 
places among St. John’s best citizens. 
She was glad to meet so many people. 
They were all of one sisterhood. They 
wanted to feel one in humanity and their 
labors for the advancement of women. 

Recorder Skinner said the ladies of St. 
John were already far advanced. In all 
good works they had taken an active part; 
in fact, they had been the leaders in works 
of mercy, education and refinement. The 
visitors met strange faces here, but kin- 
dred minds. He believed that when 
women came to exercise the franchise 
elections would be purified. He would 
welcome the day when women advanced 
even further along the Jines on which they 
were working. Labor must be made hon- 
orable, and only the women could do that. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman said that, while 
on their way in the train, she and Mrs. 
Howe had tried to discover the line that 
separated Canada and the United States, 
but they had failed. The hospitable greet- 
ing they had rece ved made them feel at 
home at once. The time had come when 
women thought they should endeavor to 
catch up with the men. ‘To do anything 
they saw they must organize, and they did 
so. The Association was not designed 
to push women to the exclusion of men. 

(Continued on Fifth Page.) 
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| working exhibit of hand 
| embroidery and silk weaving. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. MAy Wriegur SEWALL attended 
the International Peace Congress at Buda 
Pesth last week. 

Mrs. LIVERMORE and Mrs. Howe will 
be among the speakers at the annual meet- 
ing of the Rhode Island W. S. A., Oct. 14 
and 15, 

Mrs. PAULINE SWALM, than whom no 
ove is more beloved in Des Moines, spoke 
on Woman's Day at the Iowa State Fair, 
on ‘*The Woman Citizen.”’ 

Miss Susan F. Lorine, of Concord, 
Mass., who has been spending the summer 
at Fredericksburg, is about to give a 
sketch of that old historical city, as the 
closing lecture in a course under the 
auspices of ‘*The King’s Daughters,” in 
Stoneham, Mass., on Oct, 28. It is hoped 
that it will not be the only opportunity 
the public will have to hear it. 

Miss Kare FEARN, of Roby, Ind., a silk 
weaver, originally from Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, expects, with her sister, to have a 
and machine 
In the 





| Woman’s Department of the Tennessee 


Centennial and International Exposition 
she will have a machine in operation 
weaving silk handkerchiefs. 

Mrs. SusSAN B, BLANCHARD, of Boston, 
was ninety years old Sept. 15, and the event 
was observed by herself and family with a 
reception at the residence of her son, 
William H. Blanchard. Mrs. Blanchard re- 
ceived her callers in good spirits, and had 
a warm welcome for each. Mrs. Blanch- 
ard was born in Charlton, Mass., Sept. 16, 
1806, her father being Rev. James Boomer, 
pastor of the Baptist church. She was 
the youngest of a family of seven. 

ELLA F, Fry, Richmond Dale, O., has 
lately patented a tray attachment for bed- 
steads, to hold articles for the convenient 
use of invalids. It isa novel device, readily 
attachable to the inner face of the side 
rail of the bedstead, and foldable adjacent 
to the mattress. A post is pivotally at- 
tached to the rail, and adjustable on it is 
a standard carrying a hinged bracket plate, 
to which a tray may be secured and held 
in level position, partly over the bed. The 
invalid is thus enabled te eat with com- 
fort and have the necessary articles within 
easy reach. 

Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL will be in Bos- 
ton from Oct. 15 to Nov. 5, speaking in 
two departments of the Home Congress, 
and filling her place as chairman of the 
Household Economie section for the Na- 
tional Council of Women, meeting there 
from Noy. | to 5, and also before “The 
Twentieth Century Club.’’ She will give 
a course of lectures on Household Eco- 
nomics in New York and Philadelphia in 
November and December, and fill a series 
of engagements for single lectures at the 
same time. Her address is Linton Street, 
near Reading Road, Cincinnati, O. 

Mrs. C. C. Hussty has this year sub- 
scribed for the WomMAN’s JOURNAL to be 
sent to ten Women’s Clubs, and will con- 
tribute toward a fund to send it to other 
Women’s Clubs that have permanent club 
rooms where it can be kept on file. Mem- 
bers of such clubs are invited to send the 
address of their club rooms to this office, 
No. 3 Park Street. Many of the brightest 
and most active women of the United 
States are now gathered in the clubs, and 
there is so much interest, pro and con, in 
woman suffrage, that when the literature 
of the question is placed before them they 
will read it, if only out of curiosity. Mrs. 
Hussey has also generously subscribed 
for the Woman’s Column to be sent to the 
presidents and secretaries of the twenty 
branches of the A. ©. A. 

Mrs. Eminy Morreti Woop, the oldest 


| woman suffragist in San Francisco, is the 


subject of a portrait and sketch in the 
Daily Call. Mrs. Wood was born in 
Johnstown, N. Y., over eighty-six years 
ago, and went to California in 1850. She 
was a schoolmate with Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, her father and Judge Cady, Mrs. 
Stanton’s father, being justices on the 
same bench. Some years ago Mrs. Wood, 
who is a great reader, became absolutely 
blind from cataract. In this sad state she 
remained for over four years, when a suc- 
cessful operation restored her sight. She 
now reads the current news with interest. 
Her memory and mental powers are unim- 
paired. She is alsoa fine needlewoman, and 
many a poor family wears garments made 
by her deft fingers. Her husband, a dis- 
tinguished attorney, who died many years 
ago, believed in the enfranchisement of 
women. Mrs. Wood says: ‘I hope to live 


| long enough to cast my first vote.”’ 
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WHY SHOULD WOMEN HAVE THE BALLOT? 
BY M. K. CONYNGTON, 

In all the discussions concerning woman 
suffrage, far more time is given to show- 
ing the fallacy of the arguments brought 
against the extension of the franchise 
than to advancing reasons in favor of it. 
This is natural. ‘The first step in any new 


movement must always be to show that | 
there is no good reason why the proposed | 


reform should not be carried into effect, 
and the second is to show that there is 


very strong reason why it should be. | 


This latter part of the process has as yet 
| equal 


received little attention from woman suf- 
fragists, but as the movement advances it 
is likely to become more and more promi- 
nent. 

Looking at the reasons now urged why 
women should have the ballot, perhaps 
the greatest stress seems to be laid upon 
the purifying influence it is supposed 
they will exercise in politics. This is an 
argument which needs to be handled with 
caution, and which may easily be pushed 
too far. It takes all kinds of women, as 
well as of men, to make up the world, and 
there is hardly sufficient ground for sup- 
posing that all women who will take part 
in politics will be so disinterested, so 
honest, so patriotic, and, above all, so 
clear-sighted, that they will never be 
carried along by party feeling and private 
interest, or used as tools by professional 
politicians, as so many of their brothers 
are now. Moreover, experience does not 
show that the admission of women to the 
franchise results in an immediate and 
thorough purification of the whole politi- 
cal system. It does show that the better 
class of women are more apt to vote than 
the worse, and also that their influence is 
apt to be thrown against candidates of 
known bad character, and so far the effect 
of their voting is good; more than this it 
would hardly be safe to claim. 

There is, however, strong reason for 
supposing that women are needed in poli- 
tics, whether their presence has any 
immediate purifying effect or not. In all 
other departments, affairs are best carried 
on by men and women working together, 
and the management of our municipal, 
State and national politics needs the 
united wisdom of the two as much as 
does the administration of our charities 
or the management of our schools, 
Whether or not women are equal to men, 
there is no question that they are different, 
The man doves not voice the opinion of 
the race, nor woman merely 
repeat the opinion of the man with lesser 
force and shriller emphasis. Each sees 
life from a different standpoint, and the 
two views supplement each other. A 
government carried on by either sex alone 
must of necessity be one-sided and defec- 
tive. It may bea very good government, 
quite as good as any we have ever known, 
but it is not the best, and the most ar- 
dent opponents of inherent political rights 
admit that every man, woman and child 
has a right to the best government attain- 
able. 

Another reason sometimes urged is that 
women need the ballot to protect their 
own interests. ‘This is especially true 
now, owing to a double movement that is 
going on in the industrial world; women 
are entering it more and more generally, 
and at the same time the sphere of indus- 
trial legislation is being constantly en- 
larged. This brings multitudes of women 
under the operation of laws which closely 
affect their interests, but in the making 
of which they have had no voice. Mostof 
this legislation is prompted by a genuine 
regard for the welfare of those it affects, 
but that does not ensure that it will al- 
ways be wise or just. It was my fortune 
not long since to be present at a meeting 
of delegates from various labor unions in 
and around Boston. Some two or three 
hundred were present, the majority of 
them being men. In the course of busi- 
ness a motion was made to petition the 
State Legislature, then in session, to ex- 
tend the operation of the factory acts to 
all printing offices in which the new type- 
setting machines are used. These acts 
forbid the employment of women and 
young persons by night in certain kinds 
of work, and the discussion which fol- 
lowed brought out the fact that the im- 
mediate effect of such legislation would 
be to force women out of the printing 
offices of every daily paper in Boston, 
probably of every daily in the State. 
Every woman in the room voted against 
the motion, and nearly every man voted 
forit. It was a fair illustration of the 
different views men and women may take 
of the same piece of restrictive legislation. 
And such restrictive legislation is becom- 
ing very common. Law after law is 
passed, closely affecting the interests of 
working women, without their having 
any means of making their wishes in the 
matter effect ve. We hear a great deal of 
the politician's anxiety to secure the work- 
ing man’s vote, but how much does he 
care for the working woman’s approval? 
It may be highly desirable that women 


does the 








should be excluded from night work, or 
from work of any kind under certain 
specified conditions of crowding, bad ven- 
tilation and unsanitary arrangements, but 
at least they have a right to be heard in 
the matter themselves. It is rather late 
in the world’s history to insist that any 
body of people shall be benefited by the 


| government against their will, or without 


even finding out what their will in the 
matter is. 

But there are interests dearer than in- 
dustrial ones, for the protection of which 
women of all classes need the ballot. It | 
is on this point that the opponents of | 
suffrage are apt to wax most 
superior. “Are notour legislators fathers, | 
husbands and brothers?’ they ask, “and | 
therefore are not the interests of women 
perfectly safe in their hands?” This | 
argument would have more force, if it 
were not so obvious that every egal op- 
pression under which women ever suf- 
fered was sanctioned and enforced by 
these same fathers, husbands and brothers. 
It isa little curious that it is only in re- 
gard to women’s interests that this touch- 
ing faith in our legislators is displayed. 
When a State Legislature is in session, | 
every railroad, or corporation, or organi- 
zation whose interests can be in any way 
touched by legislation has its representa- 
tives at the capital keeping a watchful eye 
upon the law-makers, ready to spend 
large sums of money for special pleaders 
and newspaper backing, trying in every 
way to bring to bear such public opinion 
as exists or can be manufactured, It is 
only when we speak of women’s needs 
that we are told they may safely be left to 
our legislators’ own devices. Woman 
suffragists have no wish to join in indis- 
criminate abuse of our legislative bodies; 
they are quite willing to admit that the 
majority of our representatives are honest 
and just men, anxious to do their duty as 
they see it. But the fact remains that 
they are only men, not men and women, 
and are therefore unqualified to guard the 
interests of both sexes. 


It is sometimes urged, in objection to 
this view, that the interests of men and 
women are identical, and that any attempt 
to legislate for them separately would be 
either harmful or futile. It may as rea- 
sonably be claimed that the interests of 
labor and capital are identical, and that, 
therefore, working men may wisely refrain 
from all political activities, or that em- 
ployers may prudently leave all such mat- 
ters to the care of their workers. In the 
long run, the interests of men and women 
are the same, but it does not follow that 


our legislators always take long views, or 
that either sex by itself can see and work | 
toward the highest good for all. Every 
matter needs to be looked at from all sides 
before an accurate judgment of it can be 
formed, and heretofore our legislation has 
suffered from being adjusted to the mascu- 
line standpoint only. 

‘*‘But women’s intere-ts are well looked 
after, none the less,”’ it is sometimes said. 
‘Two-thirds of the women you meet will 
tell you that they have all the rights they 
want, and all the protection they need.”’ 
Perhaps they will. Men are better than 
the laws they make, and to the majority 
of women it makes only a theoretic dif- 
ference whether their property stands 
in their own name or their husbands’, 
whether their earnings belong to them or 
to him, whether the legal right of control 
over a child vests in the husband, the 
wife, or both jointly. But what about 
the minority to whom it makes a real and 
terrible difference? ‘ But legislation 
should be based on the conduct of the 
majority.”” Yet we do not repeal our 
laws against theft, nor annul our penalties 
against murder, though no one imagines 
that the criminal class forms the majority 
of our population. Men who would take 
advantage of their legal right to oppress 
their wives are probably as small a pro 
portion of all the men of the country as 
the thieves and murderers are of the 
whole population, yet there is no more 
reason why the one class should be left 
unrestrained than the other. Restrictive 
laws are enacted for the control of the 
vicious few, not for the guidance of the 
many. The majority of men, it is to be 
hoped, would be totally unaffected by the 
passage of laws guarding the special inter- 
erts of women; but it cannot be said that 
these interests are really protected, so 
long as a single State remains in which a 
father has absolute right of control over 
his children to the exclusion of the moth- 
er’s claim, or in which a child of ten or 
twelve, whose signature to a_ business 
contract is not legally worth the paper it 
is written on, may yet legally consent to 
her lifelong ruin. 

But perhaps a more important result 
than any of these would be the influence 
of the ballot on women themseives. In 
itself, voting is a trivial action, whose in- 
fluence one way or another could hardly 
be noticed; but it cannot be taken by it- 
self. It stands for a training in responsi- 
bility and self-reliance, and for the devel- 











opment of the sense of accountability for 


the public welfare. 
said, are narrow, lacking in public spirit, 
and entirely without sense of public 
honor or honesty. ‘The charge is doubt- 
less to some extent correct, though, like 
other sweeping statements, it must be 


taken with limitations; but what chance | 


have women had to become otherwise? As 
long as they have no share in public life 
they are not likely to take avery extensive 
interest in it. Theoretically, they ought 


| to, of course; but, practically, they share 


the ordinary human weakness of being 
most interested in those things for which 
they are themselves directly responsible. 
True, they may have some intluence on 
politics now, through the men of their 
families, but the effect of influence exer- 


| cised indirectly and without any accom- 


panying responsibility is almost always 
injurious to the character. 
system, women are shut out from the 
peculiar advantage of a republican form 
of government—-the character-training it 


Under this | 


Women, it is often | ask for her hand—while if she marries 
one of the three trees first named, she can- 


not do so, for these trees are sacred, and 
must not be trifled with. 
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REMINISCENCES OF EARLY WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE WORK. 





An Autobiography. 





BY MEs. HANNAH M,. TRACY CUTLER, 


Part IT. 

About the year 1846, as soon as | was able 
to do so, | went to Oberlin to prepare my- 
self more fully for teaching. There | met 
Lucy Stone and Antoinette Brown, and 
formed that intimate friendship which, 
especially in the case of the former, has 
lasted through the long years that have 
followed. We found our views the same 
on all questions relating to human rights 
and duties. We belonged to the first club 


| formed for the purpose of rhetorical exer- 


gives. So far as the outward results of 
government go, a wise and benevolent 
despotism would accomplish more than ! 


any other kind, but it would not give the 
mental and moral training involved, for 
the mass of the people, in a more popular 
form. Such a despotism might avoid 
many mistakes that our government by 
the people has fallen into, but under its 


sway men would yearly become weaker, | 


less self-reliant, less able to govern them- 
selves. Strength and wisdom are acquired 
by making mistakes, bearing their con- 
sequences, and, so far as possible, cor- 
recting them, not by being held back 
from making them. Our government to- 
day is for men a democracy; for women a 
despotism—a mild and kindly despotism, 
sometimes a wise and beneficent one, but 
always a despotism. And the characters 
of our women show its effects. They are 
not distorted, but stunted; one side of a 
full development is closed to them, and 
the other sides cannot progress harmoni- 
ously, lacking this one. 
true that many men neglect and many 
others abuse their electoral privileges, 
but none the less they gain from them a 
stimulus and training that women lack. 
They are apt to take broader views than 
women, to have a wider horizon and a 
keener sense of public responsibility. Nor 
does the narrow view and public selfish- 


ness of woman affect herself alone; the | 


whole race suffers through it. No child 
receives its full possibilities of inheritance 
unless its mother as well as its father has 
received the fullest development of which 
she is capable. 
upon her own character and 
mitted influence upon her children, the 
effect of gaining the ballot upon a wo- 
man’s own character seems likely far to 
outweigh any result it may have upon her 
external rights, privileges and circum- 
stances. 

We are often told that this subjective 
influence will be for evil, unsexing women, 
destroying their interest in their homes and 
children, making them bold, aggressive 
and masculine. It is of little use to point 
out that the experiment, wherever tried, 
has not had this result, for the persons 
who use such arguments are as impervious 
to facts as to reason, ‘To be consistent, 
they should attack every form of human 
liberty with equal vehemence. There 
was atime when human nature was sup- 
posed to be inherently bad, and forceful 
repression and restraint were regarded as 
the only means by which it could be kept 
within the paths of duty. ‘To-day liberty 
is the keynote of our thought, and the 
fullest measure of freedom consistent with 
the rights of others is deemed the lawful 
birthright of the human soul. Small fear 
that this liberty will affect women dis- 
astrously! The distinctions of sex are 
fundamental, not to be destroyed by hu- 
man devices, nor needing to be preserved 
by human restraints. Whatever hindersa 
woman's perfect development limits her 
womanliness, and only when, as far as may 
be, all humanly-imposed restrictions have 
been swept away and the soul allowed to 
develop harmoniously in all diréctions, 
can we see what men and women are 
meant to be, and guess the noble possibili- 
ties of true manhood and womanhood. 


—_—_ -_-- —-- 


MARRYING A TREE. 





A curious custom prevails in some parts 
of India which may be called a symbolical 
marriage. In families where there are 
several daughters the younger sister may 
only marry after the elder sister is mar- 
ried, says the Philadelphia Press. The 


obstacle can be overcome, however, if the | 


elder sister declares herself ready to marry 
some tree, or a large flower, or some other 
lifeless object. In this way the disagree- 
able consequences of disregarding the 
time-honored custom may be avoided, and 
the younger sister may be safely wedded. 
The elder sister must, however, take care 
not to choose a poplar tree, an elm ora 
pine; if she chooses a plum, apple or apri- 
cot tree she may get a divorce—that is to 
say, shake it off as soon as a real man will 


|; mencement, 


It is perfectly | 


cises, which, up to that time, were almost 
wholly neglected among the ladies. 1 re- 
member that Lucey Stone said, on the 
occasion of our first meeting: 

We shall leave this college with the 
reputation of a thorough collegiate course, 
yet not one of us has received any rhetor- 
ical or elocutionary training, and I do not 
propose to be so defrauded of our rights. 
Not one of us could state a question or 
argue it in successful debate. For this 
reason I have proposed the formation of 
this association. 

If memory serves me, there were eigh- 
teen members in this class, and we had to 
be our own instructors and critics, as the 
professor of rhetoric and elocution was 
absent, attending on his sick father. This 
gave some trouble to the young ladies 
who were to graduate at the coming com- 
As they were to graduate 
from the shorter, or young ladies’ course, 
they were permitted to read their gradu- 
ating essays on the day previous to that 
on which the young men declaimed or 
read their essays, so as not to shock the 
good people by stepping out of woman’s 
sphere. In great perplexity some of them 
came to me and asked if I would go to the 
church and listen to their reading, as | was 
older than most of them and did not seem 
afraid to correct them if they were too 
timid to make their voices heard in the 
large church. I mention this, as it ac- 
counts for the fact that I could make my- 
self understood in large halls and in large 


| open-air audiences without straining my 


Because of its influence | 
its trans- | 


voice, or seeming to make any effort. 
Che next spring | was appointed matron 


for the Deaf and Dumb Asylum at 


| Columbus, O., with the privilege of tak- 





| 





ing my eldest daughter, then eleven years | 
My younger children remained with | 


old. 
my parents, There I remained, receiving 
$200 a year, whilst the lowest paid officer 
received 3500, and more perquisites than 
I, while my duties called for more hours 
of constant attendance than his. When I 


| called the attention of the superintendent 


to the fact, he begged me not to speak of 
it, for the Legislature would feel that 
they were calling for more than the State 
could well pay. Some of the members of 
the Legislature, when they found the 
condition of things, advised the ‘Trustees 
to increase the matron’s salary, showing 
that they recognized the injustice. 

During this first season in Columbus, I 
met Mrs. Frances D. Gage, our beloved 
‘Aunt Fanny” for so many years there- 
after. She was writing spirited articles 
for the Ohio State Journal, which at- 
tracted a good deal of attention, and ocea- 
sionally she gave a caustic hit at the in- 
justice of woman’s position. We of course 
became friends, and, in after years, co- 
workers. 

After two years at the Asylum L resigned 
my place and accepted a position as female 
principal in the high school, under the 
superintendence of Dr. A. D. Lord, who 
organized the schools of the city in the 
wisest and most effective manner. By 
doing this-I could have my three chil- 
dren with me, an object which I greatly 
desired. By writing for one or two 
papers, and with my small salary of $400, 
I was able to keep house and have my 
children in school. Meanwhile the leaven 
of the new thought was working. Mrs. 
Swisshelm, in her Saturday Visitor, was 
telling some pungent truths, and we heard 
of the strong, clear utterances of Lucretia 
Mott. We also heard of the first National 
Convention at Worcester, Mass., and also 
of the one at Seneca Falls. We knew of 
Gerritt Smith as an anti-slavery man, and 
we heard of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, who 
had married one of the brilliant anti- 
slavery speakers of the time, Henry B. 
Stanton. Mrs. Stanton was a relation of 
the Smiths, so no one wondered at her 
radical views. Most religious people 
looked upon these people as very heretical 
in their notions, and warned their friends 
against the danger of associating with 
them. 

Early in the summer of 1851, I received 
a pressing invitation from Mrs. Frances 
D. Gage to attend a woman’s rights con- 
vention at Akron, O., to commence on 


“journeyed together to Akron. 








| 
the Isth of June. She had been requested 


to preside over such a meeting, and being 
in rather poor health, and quite unused to 
parliamentary proceedings, she begged me 
to come and act as secretary, and aid her 
where | was better informed than she. I 
was then teaching in the high school in 
Columbus, O., and I did not think it wise 
to accept the invitation without consult- 
ing the principal, Dr. A. D. Lord, who 
was also one of the elders of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, of which I was a 
member. He said he felt that, in the 
course of human development under 


| Christianity, there must,be a great change 
| in the relation of women to the State, but 


he had some fear that the leaders in this 
movement were not believers in the Gos- 
pel of Christ, and he feared they might be 
leading to infidelity. I replied: ‘The 
Master might say, as he did to those who 
rebuked the throng who accompanied him 
to Jerusalem, spreading palm branches in 
the way, ‘If these should hold their peace, 
the very stones would cry out.’ Now in 
regard to the-slave and the condition of 
women, the church has held its peace till 
even the stones are crying out. Should 
we not recognize this movement as the 
true outcome of Christianity, and claim it 
as such, and not fight those who do not 
see all as we do, yet see this truth, at least 
in part?” 

He replied: *‘I believe you are right, too, 
and under these considerations I see no 
objection to your going.” 

Accordingly I met Mrs. Gage, and we 
On our ar- 
rival at the hotel, we were informed that 
Mrs. Judge Tilden was to entertain us, 
and we were to wait till they sent around. 
We met L. A. Hine, who has since been 
known as a Land Reformer. In the hall, 
also, we saw a tall colored woman walking 
back and forth, with a small basket on her 
arm in which she carried some little books. 
As we went into the parlor Mr. Hine re- 
marked: ‘This, | suppose, is one of the 
delegates to your convention.’ We dis- 
claimed any knowledge of this particular 
delegate, but she soon approached us, and 
told us that she was Sojourner Truth; that 
she had some little books that told of her 
life, which Mrs, Stowe had written for her, 
that she had them on sale to help herself 
on her journey, that she sold them and 
her photographs, the shadow to keep the 
substance. She heard we were going to 
hold a convention here, and she thought 
she would attend. We bought each a copy 
of her book, but I fear we did not feel 
ready to give her as royal a welcome as 
her merits deserved, for Mr. Hine sat 
grinning behind his newspaper in the 
corner of the room, 

The convention was held in the little 
stone edifice belonging to the Universalist 
church, probably the only church in that 
prosperous little town that would have 
opened its doors to such an unpopular set 
of people as gathered there on June 18, 
1851. But though the morning audience 
was small, fortune favored us, for in the 
iniddle of the forenoon those cheery sing- 
ers, the Hutchinson brothers, looked in 
upon us like a benediction, and when 
they met the welcome they received with 
a burst of music, we felt that our success 
was assured, 

Our audiences from that time were full, 
sometimes to overflowing. Among those 
present were Marius Robinson and his 
wife Emily, Josephine Griffin, Mary Con- 
ner, Emily Robinson Coe, Dr. Thomas, 
(afterwards professor in the Woman's 
Medical School in Philadelphia, and the 
first man who gave lectures to women on 
physiology with the intention that they 
should lecture to women on the laws of 
life and health), Mrs. Jane G. Swisshelm, 
Miss Sarah Coates (now Mrs. Harris), of 
Salem, Mrs. Mary Ann Johnson, Joseph 
Barker, L. A. Hine, and many others 
whose names are not now remembered. 
There had been a convention held in 
Salem the previous year, under the aus- 
pices of the anti-slavery friends, such as 
Jacob Heaton and the Robinsons, and I 
believe the Heatons were also at Akron. 

Most of our speakers were little accus- 
tomed to public speaking, but in place of 
experience they were filled with zeal, if 
not always accordiag to knowledge. Mrs. 
Gage’s ready wit stood her in good stead 
of parliamentary experience, in the midst 
of a very incongruous audience, for we 
did not have it all on one side. Our op- 
ponents claimed the right of free speech, 
and hurled the apostle Paul at our heads 
with great violence. 

We had remarked that Sojourner ‘Truth 
had taken her seat on the steps leading to 
the pulpit, and, sitting there fanning her- 
self with her slat sunbonnet, watched 
eagerly every word that fell from the lips 
of the speakers. One clergyman, whose 
name I have forgotten, undertouk to re- 
mand us women to our homes, our hus- 
bands and children, remarking that Christ 
and his apostles were men. With flaming 
eyes, Sojourner rose to her feet, her tall 
form towering over the audience. ‘You 
men claim all for yourselves,” she said. 
“You feel very important ’cause your Lord 
Jesus Christ was aman. But where did 
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de Lord of Glory come from? God and 
the woman! Man had nothin’ to do with 
it.” A young clergymen in the back part 
of the audience expressed his fear that he 
should not be forgiven for coming to such 
aconvention. Again she rose, and said: 
“‘Neber you fear, honey, I don’t suppose 
de Lord knows where you be.” 

The zealous advocates were much dis- 
turbed by the objections so persistently 
offered, claiming the sanction of the Bible. 
After one of these outbreaks, Emma Rob- 
inson Coe rose, and in an impassioned 
manner said: 

“Pile Bibles high as the skies, and tell 
me the Bible teaches such doctrine, and 
I will not accept it.’’ The audience was 
greatly disquieted. Up to this time | had 
not spoken, nor did I expect to, but I said 
to myself, “Now itis a duty to speak.” 
So L ruse and called the attention of the 
audience. 
exact expression of Mrs, Cue. 
not say she would not accept the Bible, 
but she would not accept such an inter- 
pretation of it. I am told she is a mem- 
ber of the Methodist church in regular 
standing, but she believes in a more liberal 
interpretation of its teaching than some 
of you seem to hold. As for myself, I so 
firmly believe in the sacred word that, if 
I saw its teaching in the light that many 
do, | should no doubt oppose this move- 
ment. But to me it reads far otherwise. 
If, through sin, man was doomed to toil 
and death, and woman to subjection and 
sorrow, bringing forth her children to 
sickness and death, by the coming of the 
Lord Jesus Christ came the restoration of 
allthings: ‘As in Adam all die, even so 
in Christ shall all be made alive.’ We also 
read, ‘There is neither Jew or Greek, 
neither bond nor free, neither male nor 
female, but ye are all one in Christ Jesus.’ 
Thus in the work of restoration all tends 
to the equality of man and woman, and 
for this should all true and enlightened 
Christians earnestly work.” I had evi- 
dently carried the bulk of the audience 
with me, and the disputatious spirits sub 
sided. The convention closed after two 
days’ session, and it was voted a success, 

We held a sort of reunion at New Marl- 
borough, where we held a public meeting, 
and prepared notes of the convention. 
Among the speakers there were some who 
did not see clearly the doctrines that are 
now generally accepted; among them I 
recall Mrs. Swisshelm as insisting that 
woman should claim her right to be helped 
over bad roads, and to be well fed whether 
she worked hard or not; but Sojourner 
Truth replied that she had never found 
any men ready to carry her over the mud 
puddles, and she could do as big a day’s 
work as any man, and eat as much, too, if 
she could get it. Sarah Coates, too, was 
rather afraid of too radical expressions, 
as rendering men disgusted with our 
efforts to attain equal rights. But on the 
whole the convention, considering the 
unassimilated elements, was a success. 

At parting with the good friends in 
Akron, many good members of the church 
pressed me warmly by the hand and said: 
“If you had not said what you did, we 
should have gone away with the feeling 
that the movement was antagonistic to 
Christianity. Now we see it is in har- 
mony.” 

We had heard a great deal about the 
duty of mothers to stay at home and take 
eare of the children, but on our way to 
New Marlborough we met crowds of peo- 
ple, men, women and children, in all sorts 
of conveyances, guing to attend the circus, 
the great Van Amburgh display, out on its 
summer tour to amuse the people and 
keep the animals in health. We con- 
cluded that ministers should preach to 
them instead of to us, if indeed it were 
such a sin for women to leave their homes, 


She 


(To be continued.) 


-_<-- 


ARMENIAN WIDOWS AND ORPHANS. 


Miss Frances FE. Willard has received 
the following letter, dated July 11, froma 
lady in Oorfa, Turkey: 

“We are still dispensing aid to 2,500 per 


week. We have cut off all who can get 
work. How are we to continue this with 
relief practically withdrawn I do not 
know. What are the people to do when 


the cold weather comes on? Many are in 
the condition of the following: A young 
widow has three ch Idren, the oldest seven 
or eight years. Her husband, father, 
brothers and brother-in-law were killed. 
Another widow (the grown son who sup- 
ported the family was killed) has no 
brother, has one brother-in-law, who is 
not yet recovered from his wounds and 
has a family of four of hisown. She has 
an invalid son of sixteen who is incurable 
and needs care, another of twelve, and 
two still younger. 

“One of our embroidery women worked 
till Friday night, and Sunday gave birth 
to a girl, She now has three children. 
Her husband had been killed, and also her 
father and brothers; her mother-in-law is 
also a widow, and she cares for her and 
cares for the children while their mother 





I said: **You will observe the | 
did | 
| over fifty children under my care. 





works from early morning till late at night 
on embroidery. We have been paying six 
metaliks (about three cents) per day. Now 
we are to pay by the piece, and shall pay 
less. We must do so, or run behind con- 
stantly in the industrial account. If you 
can obtain for me a few pounds for this 
department especially, I shall be very 
thankful. 
orders for this silk embroidery. We are 
trying to start halla-weaving, and are also 
trying to begin kelim-making (native car- 
pets). I have already rented a house and 
bought wool as a beginning. 

“We can see no way by which the 
thousands of widows can put in winter 


stores. Wheat, flour and yagh (native 
butter) can only be purchased in- the 
autumn. I must have £600 at once, or 


those saved till now must perish. You 
know how utterly destitute all are, and 
without fuel food they will suffer 
agonies, and perish at last. I have now 


or 


one has a father. Lying on my desk are 
notes concerning our orphans, as follows: 
‘Fifteen relatives burnt in the church— 
the parents, brother and sisters, grand- 
mother and two uncles, with all their 
families.’ 
is written: ‘Father killed, mother died 
from fear, have an aunt whois a widow 
with four or five children, have an uncle 


and 
has a 


‘Mother, father 
Each child 


dren.” = Another, 
grandparents killed.’ 
similar history. 

“One hundred women are learning to 
read in their homes, Their teachers are 
women who were disabled in the massacre 
and can not sew or spin. A great wave 
of fear has again swept over the city. The 
leaders of the massacre were sent to 
Aleppo, but returned in honor, Many arms 
are being made in our city in these days. 
We know not for what or whom, but our 
people are fearful. 
taken from the Moslems. 

“The burial-places of the Christians 
outside the city are heaped with offal, 
dead animals, ete. [ noticed not long 
since thatthere was a well laid out garden 
plot in the Gregorian churchyard, and 
asked what it meant. Some one an- 
swered, ‘It is the work of the school chil- 
dren over the trench where several hun- 
dred were buried en masse.’ There was a 
great room where several hundred were 
burned, like those in the church. Not 
oneescaped. IL was taken to the room, It 
still smells of the charred flesh and bones 
—an indescribable, sickening odor. A 
trench was dug in the churchyard, and 
the charred remains all thrown in.” 


HUMOROUS. 


“What is this mental poise that women 
talk so much about nowadays?” ‘It is 
being able to look at caterpillars without 


feeling them crawling-all over you.” 


‘“* Jamie,”’’ called out his mother, 
sharply, ‘tyou’ve been loafing all day. 
Satan always finds some work for idle 
hands to do. Take this basket and bring 
in sume kindlings.”’ 


Timmins! I fear he is 
losing his mind. Potts—Well, there is 
one consolation. When a man loses his 
mind he never misses it.—IJndianapolis 
Journal. 


Watts—Poor 


‘I wish my little boy would try to be 
good all the time,’ said Bobby’s mamma, 
as she was rocking the little fellow to 
sleep. “I do,’ replied Bobby. “But I 
don’t think I am big enough to do very 
well at it yet.” 


A fond father and a very domestic man, 
blessed with seven children, tells this 
stury: One afternoon, business being dull, 
he took the early train home, and after a 
time slipped upstairs to help put the 
children to bed. His wife missing him, 
went up to see what was going on. Upon 
opening the nursery door, she exclaimed, 
“Why, dear, what in the world are you 
doing?”’ ‘“‘Why, wifey,’ said he, “I am 
putting the children to bed, and hearing 
them say their prayers.” ‘Yes,”’ said 
wifey; “but this is one of our neighbor's 
children all undressed.’’ And he had to 
redress it and send it home.—London 
Moonshine. 


Admiral David D. Porter always held 
brilliant receptions on New Year's Day. 
A funny incident occurred at one of these, 
which never got into the newspapers. He 
had a Chinese servant who acted as his 
butler, and announced the guests all right 
until the end of the reception, when the 
gas collector arrived. When Ching Yan 
opened the dvor, the man handed him a 
strip of yellow paper. Yellow is the im- 
perial color of China, and a gas-bill looks 
not unlike a Chinese visiting-card. The 
admiral’s Chinese butler bowed low as he 
saw it; and laying the bill reverently upon 
his silver plate, he motioned the gas man 
to fullow him, and ushered him into the 
presence of the ladies.— New York World. 








Tue route of the Fitchburg Railroad 
popular excursion of Oct. 1 is via Hoosac 
Tunnel to Albany, Day or Night Line 
down the Hudson and Fall River Line to 
Boston. Rate only $5.00. 


Tickets for the Fitchburg Railroad 
popular New York excursion of Oct. 1 
are on sale at 250 and 300 Washington St., 
and at Union Station ticket office, Boston. 
Rate only $5.00. 


Of three sisters and a brother | 


Arms have never been | 


I hope you will be able to get | 


| burners arranged 


Not | 





’ p P . : ., | ing egg-shells into a coffee-pot 
in prison who has a wife with five chil-| | ° ’ 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. | 


A GROUP OF LITTLE COOKS. 


MARY WILLIS. 


The room was at the top of the tall 
building. Thesky was blue, and the world 


BY 


was bathed in warm sunshine that morn- | 


ing. I had wanted to visit that class each 
Saturday morning since it began, but I 
had not been able to do it. 
I found time. As I came near the top of 
the building I heard girls’ voices. 
owners of these voices seemed to be using 
them all at once. 
“how can any one teach in such a racket? 
How can any one learn?’’ I opened the 
door. There were eieven little girls, just 
as busy as bees. Down one side of the 
room were two tables, each with eight gas- 
for cooking. In the 
middle of the room was a pine table. At 
one of the burners were two little girls. 
Over the burner was a double boiler. I 
looked intoit. There was oatmeal cooking, 
the little cook,busily stirring. At another 
burner was an interested group. 
was the odor of lemons and sugar. 

‘*What are you doing?” I asked. 

“Making a lemon pudding,” was the 


| answer, 


A little girl at another table was break- 
while 
another was measuring flour at the other 
side of the cooking-table. At the window 
stood a little girl beating the white of eggs 
on a plate with a fork. They were so busy, 
and seemed to understand so well what 


they wanted to do, that I had forgotten | 


that there ought to have been a teacher 


there. 
‘‘Where is your teacher?’’ I asked. 


‘She didn’t come, and we are repeating | 


last week’s lesson,’?’ came in a chorus, 
“As much as we can,”’ 
accurate little girl. 

The spokeswoman explained the situa- 
tion. ‘The teacher didn’t come, and at 
first we did not know what to do. Then 
we looked in the closet, and we found that 
we had flour, and baking-powder, and 


corn-starch, and cotfee, and oatmeal; then | 


we found two lemons and one egg. We 
thought we would cook some oatmeal, 


make coffee and biscuit, and a lemon 
pudding. We each bring a penny. So we 


bought five cents’ worth of butter, and a 
£ 
pint of milk and an egg —we had one egg.”’ 


The little cooks tlew about, feet and 
tongues keeping time. The flour and 


baking-powder and shortening were meas- 
ured and mixed and rolled and cut. 
is true that “too many cooks spoil the 
broth,” it is not true of biscuits. For at 
least six cooks did something, and the 
baker had nothing to do with the making. 
The biscuits were made very small, so 
that there would be enough to go round. 
They were a perfect success. The me- 
ringue was a failure. The little pastry 
cook lost part of it in the sink when she 
was watching the dish-washing. 

When the dish-washing time came, there 
was no soap. One of the little girls ran 
to the front window and opened the inside 
shutters, which were folded back. She 
took from behind it five pennies, and soon 
came back with a piece of soap. She ex- 
plained that the week before some had 
forgotten their pennies, and that they had 
that much left after all had paid their 
dues and the milk and butter had been 
paid for. The money was put behind the 
shutter for safety. Now they had all paid 
up. The dish-washing did not appeal to 
any of the cooks. Nobody wanted to wash 
dishes. At last two volunteered, and all 
the cooking utensils were washed while 
the biscuits were baking. 

When they were done the fun began. 
Two tablecloths were borrowed from the 
kitchen-garden downstairs, and two pots 
of growing ferns. ‘hese were put on the 
table, and then the dishes. A father 
and mother were elected, and the family 
sat down. The biscuit were each about 
as large as a fifty-cent piece. The lemon 
pudding was large and delicious, but the 
meringue was just in little spots over the 
top. The little pastry cook was very sad. 
The coffee was clear and very good. The 
supply of dishes made the serving of the 
food rather queer. Some had plates, but 
they were very large; some had to use 
saucers as plates. Those who had plates 
had to use them ag saucers on which to 
place their cups. Then all the saucers 
had to be washed for the pudding. No- 
body objected to this queer division of 
dishes; it was like an indoor picnic, and 
everybody had lots of fun. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith (these were the 
names given to the little girls who played 
father and mother) attended to the wants 
of the nine children most carefully and 
politely. 

I think any teacher has reason to be 
proud of a class who, when she is away, 
will work just as hard and carefully as 
when she is present.— Outlook. 








Insist on having just what you call for 
when you go to buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
the One True Blood Purifier and nerve 
tonic. 


This Saturday | 
The | 


‘‘Dear me!” I thought, | 


There | 


corrected a very | 


If it: 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


'Rendered into English Verse 
—_ 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 

This volume contains sixty Armenian 
| poems, most of which have never before 
| been put into English. They representa 
| variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 

The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 

A valuable addition to our poet lore.—PAi/adel- 
phia Press. 

The poems are of the greatest interest.—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 

yr Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Miss Blackwell seems to have brought to her work 


rare intelligence and excellent taste.—Boston Daily 
Journal. 





I have read with much pleasure your translations | 
of the Armenisn poems, especially my brother’s— | 


Prince Guy de Lusignan. 

| have read some ot the poems carefully, compar- 
ing them with the Armenian originals. ‘The trans- 
lation is very faithful.— Dr. MW. S. Gaoriel, editor of 
“Hark.” 

We feel that much of the original spirit is left, and 
we are grateful for this introduction to authors, some 
of whom have evidently high poetic powers.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Contains many choice bits of verse, and is ample 
evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same the 
world over, whether In sunny Italy, pastoral England 
or persecuted Armenia.—New York Journal. 

Miss Blickwell has succeeded in cairyng over 
much of the native fire into her translations. . . . 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


BLIND LEADERS 


OF THE 


BLIND 


The Romance of a Blind Lawyer 


By James R. Cocker, M. D., author of 
‘“‘Ilypnotism,”’ ete. 


This is an unusual book and deals with unusual 
subjects which are not treated in the conventional 
manner, but 1n a style worthy of its talented author. 
‘The work is fuli of brilliant action and passeges, 
many of the incidents being taken undoubtedly trom 
the romantic life of the author. Many of the scenes 
are laid in this vicinity, and some of the characters 
may be recognized—above all, it is a romance of 
great interest, Cloth $1: 50. 


| The [lystery of Handwriting 


A HANDBOOK OF GRAPHOLOGY, being a plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of interpreting Charac- 
ter from Handwriting by J. HARINGTON KEENB 
(“Grapho”’) Illustrated with autograph writing 
of famous persons Oblong Quarto Cloth At- 
tractive Cover Design by Gunn Price $2.00 

Patmos or the Unveiling 

By Rev. CHARLES Berecuer Author of “Spiritual 
Manifestations”’ ** Kedeemer and Kedeemed” 
“Eden Tableau” etc. Cloth $1.50 


| What they Say in New England 


| ‘These verses give us a very high Lee of the liter- | 


| ary capacity ot the race which produced them.—Coz- 
gregationalist. 

Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe. the Armen- 
ian literary spirit. \W hatever these poems may have 

n in the original, they are certainly gems in the 
English dress in which che has clothed them.—Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 

That a second edition of the Armenian Poems 1s 
| already in press, although the first has not yet been 
out a fortnight, shows how strong is the interest in 
tnis graceful and forceful interpretation of the life of 
an oppressed people.—B s/on Lranscript. 

The translator, reproducing the poetic thought and 
spirit of the originals, has been remarkably success- 
ful io giving in English torms an extremely interest- 
ing series of noteworthy poems from the literary 
stores of a long-sutfering people.—ABuffalo Commer- 
cial, 

A most interesting product of Armenian poetical 
genius... Itis areal service to kt Americ ns and 
| tnglishmen realize that the nation for whom we 

plead is a cultivated one, with not only a history, but 

a still living and productive literary power.—A‘z. 

Hon. James Bryce. 

‘The poems cover a wide range of subjects and ex- 
| tend through all the passions that go to make up 
man’s lite—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, etc. 
Miss Blackwell's work has b-en welt done, and she 
has brought to it rare intelligence, taste and poetic 
ability.—Aoston Times. 

A collection of poems revealing unexpected beau 
ties.... Itis apparent that the scanaiaban has not 
sacrificed the spirit. ‘he lines are full of rich similes, 
and are pleasantly melodious, and altogether the 
translator’s venture into an almost unknown litera- 
ture has been a most successful one.—Chicago Pust 

The great sympathy everywhere aroused for the 
Armenians will heighten the interest in their poetic 
literature, and their poetry is, of itself, worth atten- 
tion. Almost every note is touched ; of patriotism, 
love, religion. ‘The volume offers a poetic study of 
very curious interest.—Li/ian Whiting, in Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 

These poems reveal as by a search-light the deepest 
quaiities of the Armenian character. ihey show 
forth an ingrained hero'sm and an ardent as iration 
worthy of the martyr people of this so-called Chris- 
tian century No generous man or woman canr ad 
them without instinctive y desiring tu send help to a 
p-ople capable of thoughts so lofty and sentiment so 
tender.- Frances £. Willard. 

A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, and 
it gives a new idea of the romantic nature of the 
Christian victims of ‘Turkish rapacity and bigotry. 
The poems show an unusual love of nature, and are 
full of tenjer and delicate sentiments. ‘I hese people 
are not, <s increasing evidence shows, a half savage, 
ignorant, immoral race, but a fine-tempered and in- 
telligent body of men and women.—J. Y. Commaer- 
cial Advertiser. 

‘Beautiful!’ is the exclamation of a pleased read- 
er, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. ‘Ihe soul is broader be- 
cause of their perusal. They speak with a strange 
fascination. New inspiration is gathered from these 
simple yet wondertully profound gems ot poetic liter- 
ature. . . . ‘IUhe work has been well done, and we are 
delighted to place this treasure in our library.—Ba/¢i- 
more Methodrst. 

‘There are sixty poems in the volume, by some six- 
teen different authors, but they all breathe acommon 
spirit of devotion to their native land, an earnest 
Christian faith, and intense pride in their ancient race. 
Miss Klackwell seems to have admirably preserved 
the spirit of the original in her translation, and she 
has produced atimely and most inte esting collection 
of poems, which are evidently of very considerable 
merit in their original form.—Caméridge Tribune. 

‘These poems are truly Onental 1n the fire of their 
passion and the splendor of their imagery. . . We 
can better understand the Song of Golson after 
reading such verses as ttese. A tinge of sadness 
colors many of these exquisite poms. for they have 
been written in a land desolated by fire and sword. 
But, beyond all else, they breathe a spirit of the 
purest and most exalted patriotism, and are all aglow 
with love of truth and liberty.—CAristran Work. 

General A. W. Greely writes from Washington, 
D. C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armenian 
question) before the Parish Union of All Souls’ 

‘hurch last Wednesday ‘The literary part of the 
address con isted in reading your admirable transla- 
tions ot the beautiful songs, ‘Nightingale,’ ‘Cradle 
pong,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc., which were very much 
praised. An Armenian was most persistent in seek- 
ing for copies of these songs. which brough his 
country back vividly to his mind and heart.’ 

The poems grgeesein the hopes, fears sorrows, 
aspirations and ideals ct this people have a double 
interest ; that of literature and that of hfe... . The 
melancholy earnestness and true poetic feeling found 
in such verse will commend it to a wide and sympa- 
thetic circle of readers, who may learn from this lite- 
rary source, as from nowhere else, something of the 
deeper-lying traits and tendencies of the Armenian 
folk. And the qualities that come out in the poems 
are such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 

The poems are interesting as revealing. to a hituer- 
to unequalled extent, the poetic genius and character 
of this betrayed and suffering people. It will doubt- 
less surprise many to find that Armen a has both a 
classic literature and a rich fund of nineteenth-cen- 
tury poetry; that her poets have written with a vigor 
of thought, a delicacy of imagination, and a direct 
simplicity of expression, such as characterizes the 
best poetry of anv country ; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reasons that the 
Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.—Chris- 
tian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the meeting 
of al terary society in Washington, D.C.: “I rea 
on that occasion several of your beautiful trancigtions 
of Armenian poems, and was delighted with the in- 
terest and enthusiasm they evoked. The meetin 
that evening was at the residence of Dr. William T. 
Harris, Commissioner of Education. There were 
many ‘earned and famous folk there, as the Literary 
Society has in its membership some of our brightest 
men and women. Armenian poetry was a new 
realm to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
—w* people in a new manner, along new 
ines. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 











A Book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions 
Collected by CLirroN Jounson Author of ‘The 
New England Country” etc. Illustrated $1.25 

Mr. Johnson has here gathered and given us in 
the language in which he received them the odd say- 
ings, rhymes, and superstitions which are or have 
been current in New England. For convenience the 
matter is classified under numerous heacings, such 
as money, luck, warts, tea grounds, snakes, love and 
sentiment, weather. etc., each of which is introduced 
by an appropriate design. 

THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE PATRIOTS 
Beneath Old Rooftrees 


By ABRAM ENGLISH Brown Author of ‘History 
of Bedford” etc. Cloth 68 Illustrations $1.50 
“Beneath Old R ooftrees”’ 1s a most delightful view 

of the opening of the Kevolution. While delineating 

in a characteristic manner the story of Lexington 
and Concord, the author has most happily: hown the 
part taken by other towns in that memorable day’s 
experience. The book is fully illustrated, notable 


| among them being the ‘Burial of the British dead at 





Lincoln ;” “Capture of the Convoy by the Exempts 
at Menotomy:” and “The site of the house ‘where 
John Hancock and Samuel Adams lunched on 
coarse fare on April 19, 1775.” 

The whole makes not only a charming story, but 
is a faithful delineation of that chapter of history of 
which every true American is justly proud. 


Maria Mitchell 
Life and Correspondence 
By her sister, PHERE M, KENDALL. With Portraits 

Cloth $2.00 
_ Asan astronomer she took a foremost rank, mak- 
ing many valuab'e discoveries, and rece ving the gold 
medal from the King of Denmark for the discovery 
of the comet of 1848. 

As the only woman ever admitted as a member of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. and 
the only one ever admitted into the papal observa- 
tory dt Rome, she occupies a unique position, and 
her reminiscences, as told in her letters, of the fore- 
most scientific and literary people of Europe and 
America, with all whom she came in contact, are ex- 
tremely interesting. 

Studies in the Thought World or 
Practical [Mind Art 

By HENkyY Woop Author of “Ideal Suggestion’’ 

“God's Image in Man’ “Edward Burton” “The 

Political Economy of Natural Law etc. Cloth 


$1.25 


Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


Jessie Fremont Grant, 
SOPRANO VOCALIST 


--AND— 

TEACHER OF SINGING, 

Will visit pupils in or about 
Boston. 





Excellent References ..... 
Address 


GREENWOOD, MASS. 
NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTEPS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


WALKING MADE A PLEASURE. 
QUICK STEP CORN CURE. 
Promptly removes hard and soft Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, Moles, Warts, etc. Causes no pain, re- 
moves all soreness. Sent to any address for toc. in 

stamps. 











GORWIN CHEMICAL COoO., 
204 West 96th St., New York City, N. Y. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Avice Stone BLacKwetu, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass, 
Price, postpaid, 30 cents. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued, 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not 

2. Any person who takesa paper regularly from 
the post-otlice—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not- 
8 responsible for the payment. 





CONNECTICUT ANNUAL MEETING. 





The annual meeting of the Connecticut 
W.S. A. will be held in Hartford, Wednes- 
day, Oct. 7th, day and evening. The morn- 
ing and afternoon meetings will be devoted 
to reports, plans of work, election of ofticers, 
ete. Anaddress on “The Women of Russia” 
will be given in the evening by Mr. David 
Blaustein. The presidento the association, 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Connec it’s 
pioneer suffragist, will preside. 

Evva B. Kenprick, 
Cor, See. Conn, WLS. 


-_——-_ — 


RHODE ISLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the Rhode Island 
W.S. A. will be held in the State House, 
Providence, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
Oct. 14 and 15, at 10.50 A. M. and 2.50 P.M. 
In addition to the transaction of the usual 
business, the following distinguished speak- 
ers are expected to be present and make ad- 
dresses: Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, Miss Elizabeth U. Yates, Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, Henry B. Blackwell. Short 
speeches will be made by a number of prom- 
inent men and women of Rhode Island, 


| 


among whom Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, | 
Mrs. Mary A. Babcock, Mrs. H. M. Daven- | 


port, Rev. W. C. Selleck, Rev. J. D. Tilling- 
hast, Rabbi Blaustein, and others are 
pected. 


e@X- 


-_-- 


THE WOMEN’S CAMPAIGN OF 1896. 


On November 3, the men’s great quad- 
rennial National contest willclose. Presi- 
dent and House of Representatives will be 
chosen,and the policy of the country for the 
next two years will be settled. Never since 
the Civil War have issues so momentous 
been submitted to the voters. 
man’s prosperity and well-being, material 
and moral, will be promoted or impaired by 
the result. Is it not shameful and lhumil- 
iating that one-half of the citizens of the 
United States of mature age and sound 
mind, not convicted of crime, are legally 
compelled to remain mere spectators ina 
case wherein they are so vitally interested ? 

It is admitted by men of all parties that 


Every wo- 


the ship of State is in danger of going | 


upon the rocks. Urgent appeals are being 
made, money is being spent like water; 
thousands of able speakers, at a tremen- 
dous sacrifice of time and money, are try- 
ing to enlighten the male half of the Amer- 
ican people on questions of finance and 
tariff, of federal intervention and State 
control, of judicial prerogative and con 
vressional supremacy, of foreign relations 
and domestic affairs. But seven million 
tax-paying, law-abiding women stand silent 
and passive, while the battle rages over 
their heads. How can any woman of 
sense or spirit help feeling wronged and 
humiliated by being placed in so unworthy 
an attitude ? 

Not that women lack interest in the 
subjects discussed! not that they lack 
sympathy with the issues at stake! If 
women were voters, how the newspapers 
would blaze with appeals to women! 
How the women themselves would wake 
up! What cogent statements and sharp 
rejoinders would they make in the free 
and open columns of the daily and weekly 
press! But until women are recognized as 
having opinions worth counting, it seems 
to many women a little premature to take 


sides. ‘‘Running before one is called’’ is 
proverbially undignified. Why should 
women of opposite views array them- 
selves in antagonism to their sister 


women, while all alike are in a condition 
of political serfdom ? 

Meanwhile the editors of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL try to represent the just claim 
of all women to the suffrage. They con- 
tinue to demand ‘‘the right preservative of 
all rights’’ for the women of all sections, 
of all parties, and of all opinions. 

In 1861, when the North and South were 
engaged in fratricidal conflict, Lucy Stone 
exclaimed in agony of soul: “What s this 
controversy to me? I[ have no country, 
and no hope of a country! On all this 
broad continent there is no mountain so 
high, no valley so deep, that I can take 
my child by the hand and say ‘It is mine.’ 
The stars and stripes may float above me, 
but I cannot appeal to the flag to protect 
my equal right to my baby as its father is 
protected in his right.’ In many of the 
States and in the District of Columbia 
that statement remains true to-day. 

There are three glorious exceptions to 
women’s political non-entity. In three 
States women are free to take sides and 
to coéperate with the men. In Wyoming, 
Colorado and Utah, women will be equal 
factors in the result. In those States they 
will differ as men differ, and will settle 


their differences as men settle theirs, at 
the ballot-box. Let us hope that in the 
Presidential election of 1900 many other 


| 


States will welcome their women to politi- | 


eal freedom. Next November, 

men’s campaign ends, the women’s cam- 

paign will have just begun. HW. B. B. 
-_-- 


NOTES IN ENGLAND.—IV. 

A pleasant afternoon was spent with 
Miss Florence Balgarnie, at her home at 
Muswell Hill. ‘There is a beautiful com- 
mon near by, a broad expanse of grass. 
scattered with magnificent trees, and here 
we walked in the sweet English air, at 
that lovely hour of the afternoon when 
brings out all the 
little 
rise or fall of the ground is marked by the 


the slanting sunlight 
beauties of a landscape, and every 


shadows. 

Adjoining the common is a park, sur- 
rounding a large, picturesque building, 
an imitation of the Crystal Palace, which 
was not a financial success, and has been 
closed for many years. 
effected a burglarious entrance into the 
park, and rambled among its beauties, 
talking of many things, and undisturbed 
save by fears of horned cattle. A quiet 
and eminently sensible young matron who 
accompanied us expressed her regret that 
there was no coéducational school within 
reach to which she could send her eldest 


boy. The senior editor of the WomAn’s 


JourNnAL had been chating at the sight of | 


so fine a building abandoned to desolation 
and decay, and he was now fired by a 
brilliant idea —the formation of a society 
to buy the deserted palace and turn it 
into a cofducational college. The park 
would make a noble campus. Our English 
friends. however, declared the idea im- 
practicable, and no doubt they were right. 

At Muswell Hill we made the acquaint- 


when the | 


Our party of four 





ance of one of the “new men’’—a small | 


boy known in his family by the name of 


| Willing,’ because of his cheerful readi- 
| ness to run errands or do anything else to 





help his mother. We hoped that coédu- 
cational colleges and all other good things 
might be ready for him when he was old 
enough to be a student. 

Miss Balgarnie is pleasantly remem- 
bered in America for her musical voice, 
her fresh English complexion and her 
excellent speaking. [| heard her speak 
again this summer at a suffrage meeting 
in London, and drank in those liquid tones 
with delight, wondering for the thou- 
sandth time why the voices of English 
women are as a rule so much sweeter than 
those of their American sisters. Miss 
Balgarnie has lately brought out a useful 
little book on **Police Matrons,”’ and when 
I met her she was preparing a new lecture 
on Joan of Are. She has since gone to 
France to study the scenes of Joan’s life 
and death. In a letter from Domrémy to 
the London Woman's Signal, on a recent 
episode in the struggle between the tem- 
perance women of England and the pub- 
licans, Miss Balgarnie says: 

No battle was ever won by granting con- 
cessions to the enemy. Lingering in the 
garden of Jeanne d’ Are’s old home in Dom- 
rémy, wandering in her favorite woods 
on the breezy uplands, as the bells she 
loved so well echo from hamlet to hamlet 
in the fair valley of the Meuse, [ remem- 
ber how she saved her country from the 
foe. It was solely by realizing the end at 
which she aimed, and going straight as an 
arrow to her goal. A. Be Ts 


-_——- 


THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 





A letter from Miss Eva Channing, dated 
Sept. 19, gives a pleasant ‘‘inside view” of 
the Woman’s Congress. 

The Congress is over. It 
evening with great éclat, with two highly 
complimentary speeches from two prom- 
inent gentlemen of St. John, after which 


She says: 
closed last 


we all, audience and members of the 
A. A. W., united in singing ‘‘God Save the 
Queen.” 


The meetings have been very success- 
ful, I think, and seem to have given much 
pleasure. The ladies of the Local Council, 
at whose invitation we came here, have 
been indefatigable in their efforts to make 
the thing a success, and have entertained 
us with the most cordial hospitality. é 

We have been especially strong this 
year in having with us Miss Alice 
Fletcher, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, and 
Miss Eastman, beside several others who 
did not accompany us on our Southern 
trips of the last two years. We were dis- 
appointed, however, by the absence of 
Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker, Mrs. Ellen M. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Wade, Mrs. Keene, and Di. 
Mark, not one of whom came or sent her 
promised paper; and we also greatly 
missed Mrs. Antoinette Brown Blackwell. 
On the other hand, we had the unexpected 
pleasure of hearing Miss Botume on her 
Southern experiences, Mrs. Wells, and 
Mrs. Lander of Washington. 

Miss Fletcher was decidedly the belle of 
the Congress, fascinating every one by 
her beautiful voice and strong, magnetic 
personality. Her singing of an Indian 
love song was one of the most charming 








things I ever heard. It was like the song 
of a bird, 

The papers have given such full reports 
of the meetings that there is no need for 
me to tell you anything in detail. The 
second day of our session was unfortu- 
nately rainy, which, of course, made the 
audiences smaller. The 
generally very good, and very large at the 


attendance wis 
close, last evening. We really had one of 
the most enjoyable sessions on that rainy 
afternoon, for our Symposium on Inter- 
national Amity led us far afield, and Mrs. 
lowe, ina moment of enthusiasm, 


rose 
and recited her poem ‘Our Flag” with a 
dramatic power that electrified her audi- 
ence. On the whole, it seems to us that 
the meetings have been unusually varied 
and strong this year. 

At the earnest request of the Enfran- 
chisement Society here, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. 
Cheney, Mrs. Wolcott, and others of the 
A. A. W., have consented to take part this 
evening in a free Woman Suffrage Sym- 
posium, which I trust will be well attended 
and successful, 

-_—-—- . 


“IN THE SUFFRAGE BELT.” 

’ Geographically the State of Montana is 
thus located. Within thé past few weeks, 
so rapidly has the cause of woman suf- 
frage been advanced that historically as 
well as geogranvhically the claim is fully 
conceded. While California and Idaho 
have submitted a Suffrage Amendment 
to the people, the women of Montana 
have not been idle. The State has now 
twenty-three suffrage clubs, and a county 
organization, and has called into service 
some of the most gifted and earnest 
women of the country. who bring to the 
work those rare qualities to which the 
chivalry of the Western lawmakers gravce- 
fully succumbs. 

At the recent organization of the 
County of Lewis and Clarke, committees 
were appointed to wait upon the com- 
mittee of resolutions of the County Con- 
ventions, Populist and Republican, that 
were soon to convene at the capital, as a 
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true chivalry and that fine sense of justice 
innate inthe Western life will bestow upon 


the women of the State their full political | 


rights and privileges. 
FLORENCE KALLOCK 
Ilelena. Moutana. 


ChookeER, 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL REPORTS FREE. 


Editors Wows 


) 
Journal 


the the 
JouRNAL will remember with interest the 


Perhaps some of readers of 
great International Council of Women held 


in’ Washington in Isss, from whieh 
sprang the present International Council 
of Women, the National 


Councils already formed in our own coun- 


and indirectly 


try, in Canada, France, Germany, Great 
Britainand Lreland, Sweden, New Zealand, 
New South Wales. 


I have several hundred unbound copies 
} 


and 


of the full report of this meeting, giving 
all the addresses made during its seven 


days’ session, and any one may have a | 
copy free by sending twenty cents to cover | 


cost of postage and wrapping. 
RACHEL FosrTeR Avery. 
1541 Areh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


-_-—-_ 


OPENING THE CALIFORNIA CAMPAIGN. 

“Amid a mighty outburst of popular en- 
thusiasm, the like of which has seldom if 
ever been seen at any political meeting 
held in this city, the woman suffragists 
opened their campaign last night with a 


| magnificent demonstration in Metropoli- 


tan Temple,” 
of Sept. 11. Mrs. E. A. Sargent, the State 
president, opened the meeting, and pre- 
sented Miss Susan B. Anthony 
president of the evening. 

Miss Anthony said that if Solomon had 


as the 


| lived in our day he would not have said 
| there was nothing new under the sun, | 
| because he would have seen four politi- 


preparation to meet the platform com- | 


mittees of the respective State Conven- 
tions. The ladies appeared before the 
platform committees of the County Con- 
ventions, and easily secured their endorse- 
ment. With the sanction of these primary 
bodies the measure stood a better chance 
of adoption by the State Committees. 
So carefully was the work planned, so 
closely watched, so forcefully brought to 
the consideration of the platform com- 
mittees, that yesterday, at the adjourn- 
ment of the series of great Conventions 
which have just closed in this city, a 
woman suffrage plank has been placed in 
the platform of the Populist party, which 
has fused with the Democratic, and is 
clearly written in the platforms of both 
wings of the Republican party, the gold 
and silver sections vieing with each other 
in giving it the fullest endorsement. 

The work now is fully before the women 


cal parties each with a suffrage 
its platform, and each inviting suffrage 
speakers to its political meetings, and each 
with representatives at a suffrage conven- 
tion. 
Mrs. 


plank in 


Nellie Holbrook Blinn made an 


| address of welcome to the Eastern workers. 


A number of the speakers were pre- 


| sented as representatives of political par- 


ties or schools of political or economic 
thought. Charles Wesley Reed spoke for 
the Democrats, Miss Jane Roulston for 
the Socialist Labor party, Joseph Leggett 
for the Single Taxers, and Douglass 
Fowler forthe Populists. Samuel M. Short- 


| ridge was to have represented the Repub- 


, dom. 


of the State, and they are preparing to | 


enter upon a campaign for a 
tional Amendment, which it is tirmly be- 
lieved the coming session of the Legisla 
ture will adopt. 

Montana, and the cause of common jus- 
tice, are fortunate in the champions of 
this reform movement. Among those who 
is Mrs. Harriet Sanders, president of the 
State Suffrage Association. Mrs, Sanders 
is the wife of Col. Wilbur F. Sanders, ex- 
senator, the most earnest, talented and 
prominent Republican in the State. Thus 
gifted, it is needless to add that Col, San- 
ders is in full sympathy with Mrs. San- 
ders’ work, and coéperates with her in 
every possible way. This, added to her 
high rare culture and 


social position, 


Constitu- | 


; speech: 


licans and Fred Head the Prohibitionists, 
but they were unable te be present. 

Miss Jane Roulston said, from the very 
first, it had been recognized by the social 
democracy of the world, and its American 
branch, the Socialistie Labor party, that 
all, both men and women, were engaged 
inacommon struggle for industrial free- 
The Socialist party stands solid for 


says the San Francisco Call | 





the suffrage amendment, and will vote for | 


it toa man. 


Mr. Joseph Leggett declared in his 
“IT believe there is not in the 
State of California a single-tax voter who 
will not on the 3d of November next cast 
his vote in favor of this amendment. As 


for myself. when asked if I am in favor of 


| granting women's rights, I say | do not 
have pledged this work their best efforts 


think this is a right we can give to them. 
It is a right of which we have deprived 


| them, and I shall vote to restore it.” 


deep conviction, makes her an influential | 


leader. 

Dr. Mary Lb. Atwater, president of the 
County Convention, is a woman of excel- 
lent judgment, fine executive ability, and 
great earnestness. The two Helena clubs 
are ably presided over — the first by Miss 
Sarepta Sanders, a teacher in the City 
High School; the second by Dr. Maria M. 
Dean, one of the leading physicians of 
the city. 

Probably no woman in the State does 


more for the cause than does Mrs. Ella | 


Knowles Haskell, Agsistant Attorney- 
General of the State of Montana. Mrs. 
Haskell was a delegate last June to the 
National Populist Convention at St. Louis, 
and in August a delegate to the County 
and State Conventions of the same party. 
This recognition of her ability and influ- 
ence on the part of the predominant party 
in State politics, together with the further 
facts that Mrs. Haskell is a college-bred 
woman, a successful lawyer, gifted with 
unusual mental powers, eloquent, logical 
and earnest, combines to make her a 
power in the cause which she so warmly 
espouses. 

Although in this State there are two 
men to every woman, it is confidently 
believed that the right of the minority will 
be respected, and that in the near future 


| 





Mr. Fowler, of the Populist State Central 
Committee, gave a brief historical sketch 
of the adoption of a woman suffrage plank 
in the Populist platform at the great con- 
vention in Los Angeles in October, 1891, 
“That plank has been confirmed from 


year to year.’ proceeded Mr. Fowler, 


“and on the 3d of next November every | 


Populist vote will count on the side of 
justice to women.”’ 

Charles Wesley Reed, the Democratic 
representative, was introduced by Miss 
Anthony in a sparkling little speech as 
‘our Democratic champion.”* He said he 
had been a woman suffragist long before 
there was any agitation in the State in 
relation to the movement. The Demo- 
cratic party of the State was, he said, in 
process of conversion. 

“The Buckley ring at B'nai B'rith Hall 
the other night,’ he went on, “put a 
woman suffrage plank in its platform. I 
wonder what influence was brought to 
bear upon Mr. Buckley? I heard it said 
that Miss Anthony had a dinner with 
him.” 

“T had an interview with him,” admit- 
ted Miss Anthony amid a general laugh, 
‘‘and he told me he had been a woman 
suffragist ever since he could remember.” 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt, whose wel- 
come was long and loud, discussed the re- 
sults of woman suffrage in Wyoming, and 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw reviewed the current 
objections. 

The potent intluence of music and deco- 
ration added to the enthusiasm of the 
greatassembly. The hall was made beau- 
tiful with hangings of yellow bunting, 
flags, garlands, palms and roses. Professor 





| 
| Eckmann gave a classic organ recital, and 
| the. Knickerbocker male quartette sang 
“Giving the Ballot to the Mothers,”’ to the 
tune of “Marching Through Georgia,” 
and ‘*The Daughters of Columbia,” to the 
well-known notes of ‘‘Hold the Fort,’ the 
immense audience joining in the chorus. 
The Daily Call, Examiner, and Chronicle 
gave excellent reports of the meeting, 
from which this account is gathered. 
Ms ee 


-_—-—-_ - 


SCHOOL FOR DRESSMAKING. 


One of the most important among the 
many good works of the North End Union 
of this city is the Dressmaking School to 
be opened Oct. 1. This project should be 
warmly encouraged and widely known; 
for the devoted authors of the scheme have 
spared no pains to make the privilege a 
valuable one, A girl holding the diploma 
of this school will be thoroughly compe- 
tent to earn a good livelihood. The Bos- 
ton summarizes its plan as 
follows: 


Transcript 


On Oct. 6 the class in dressmaking at 
the North End Union opens. It offers 
superior facilities to learn the trade in a 
thorough and systematic way. It requires 
eight months to complete the course. 
There will be two terms of four months 
each, five days in the week; the hours 
from nine to twelve o’clock in the morn- 
ing and from one to four o’clock in the 
afternoon. The morning will be devoted 
to scientific and artistic dre smaking. In 
the afternvon, three days in the week, the 
class will practise difficult sewing; the 
other two will be devoted to drawing, 
with two-hour lessons. A variety of mate- 
rial will be shown, and the pupils in- 
structed in regard to texture, color and 
suitability of each for various uses and 
different types of wearers. The talks on 
form treat of the most becoming manner 
of making a dress by adapting the lines 
of the material to those of the figure, and 
in selecting trimming suited to the mate- 
rial and character of the figure. Dresses 
are planned to carry out these principles. 
Talks of remodelling garments, cleansing, 
etc., will be given. The course of study 
is made progressive and is arranged to 
cover all important points, as the North 
End Union hopes in this way to enable 
girls to gain in eight months sufficient 
skill to earn good wages: but it will be 
understood that graduates of the trade 
school have yet more to learn. Self-reli- 
ance, facility and speed of execution must 
be acquired by practise in the trade itself. 
Pupils must pass a satisfactory examina- 
tion in plain sewing and must have an 
education equivalent to that of the gram- 
mar school grade. ‘The tuition is twenty 
dollars for eight months. Diplomas will 
be given to those who complete the course 
in a satisfactory manner. 

Any one desiring further information 
should apply to Samuel F. Hubbard, su- 
perintendent of the Union. 20 Parmenter 
Street. Cc. W. 


— —_—<“=- 


LADIES’ PHYSIOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
The Ladies’ Physiological Institute of 
Boston will begin its forty-seventh year 
of lectures this fall. Dr. Salome Merritt, 
president, will open a course of Thursday 
afternoon lectures on the Physiology of 
the Brain and Nervous System, beginning 
Oct. 1,in Wesleyan Hall, Bromfield Street. 
On Oct. 15, Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz will 
speak on “Important Universal Laws.” 
On Oct, 22, Dr. A. D. Mayo will lecture 
“Tlealth Contagious.”” Among the 
November lecturers will be Dr. Jas. R. 
Cocke, on ‘Temperament, its Inherited 
and Acquired Traits,’ and Mrs. R. H. 
Richards ‘*Comparative Value of 
Foods,” L. FRANCES Babcock, 
Chairman Lecture Committee. 


on 


on 


IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS. PAULINE BRUNSON. 
On last Friday evening, Sept. 11, 1896, 
the was setting, Mrs. Pauline 
Brunson passed out of earth conditions, 
and entered into that new state of being 
invisible to eyes of flesh. As a member 
of the Equal Rights Association of South 
Carolina, she deserves a place in the 
records of those who have stood up for 
the principles of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

As Mariana T. Folsom says, “Trying 
to seatter ideas on woman suffrage in the 
South is not always walking on-beds of 
moss.’ I have often found it more like 
scrambling over cobble-stones. But, oh! 
what a comfort was the silent countenance 
of my beloved friend and nearest neigh- 
bor, Pauline Brunson. whose sympathy 
was unfailing. 

She was a woman of unusual personal 
beauty, her eyes large and brown and 
softly bright—the gazelle eyes of poets 
and novelists. To a perfect Greek out- 
line of face was added the crown of rich 
brown hair that waved or curled or ten- 
drilled about her lovely white brow, and 
her cheeks’ soft oval mantled with pink 
blushes in response to every wave of feel- 
ing. She had the art of dressing to per- 
fection, and in her dainty toilets looked a 
queen, through a prerogative that needed 
no self-assertion. 

In all my tribulations as an exponent of 


as sun 
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the W. C. T. U. 
school, and later on as the banner-bearer 


of the forlorn hope of woman suffrage in | 
South Carolina, this beloved friend held | 


up my hands, with a power none the less 
sustaining that it was not often expresed 
in words. 

The meetings of the “Fairfax Equal 
Rights Club” were often held at her house, 
and though, as she used to say, she ‘tcould 
not make a speech,” 
her eyes 
many an off-hand oration from me. She 
furnished to Mrs. Buckner and myself an 
element of conservatism, and by her 
peculiar grace and charm conventionalized 


would be the 


the innovations we sought to establish. 
In thinking how I could best convey a 


suggestion of her individuality to my sis- | 


ters of the National American W.S. A., I 

suddenly recollected the following lines 

pasted in the back of my Bible, and here- 

with present them as peculiarly applicable 

to my fair white rose that has dropped 

its petals—my lily-bell whose calyx has 

closed: 

“Give what thou canst to hearts that ache: 

The Lord some day will claim his own, 

And when he counts his treasures o’er 

Upon eternity’s bright shore, 

It may be he will value more 

The fragrance of the lily bell, 

Shed richly from its narrow cell, 

Than stars, whose praise the ages tell.” 
ViretniaA D. Youna. 


Fairfax, 8. C., Sept. 17, 1896, 


-_-—- 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEw York, Serr, 23, 1806, 
kdituors Woman's Journal: 

The advancing season is bringing home 
more of our city residents every day, and 
the various clubs and societies will soon 
begin their meetings. The first monthly 
reunion. of our City Woman Suffrage 
League will take place on Thursday even- 
ing, Oct. 1, at 4 Lexington Avenue, where 
our good friends, Mr. John W. and Mrs, 
Carrie F. Lovell, have so long hospitably 
entertained us The paper of the evening, 
on “One Woman's View of the Woman 
Question,” will be read by a well-known 
New Yorker, who takes the name of 
“Eleanor Wallace.” 

The local question 
most discussed to-day, is the deficient 


which is perhaps 


accommodations of the publie schools. A 
great number of children, even with every 
class room filled to overcrowding, cannot 
find any places, and must roam the streets 
instead of receiving instruction. There 
are 275,000 pupils in school to-day, but the 
number excluded, for want of seats, is 
estimated at from thirty to fifty thousand. 
This appalling state of affairs is due in the 
first place to the wonderful growth of our 
city in population. Very many families 
every year come here for a home. In the 
second place it is due to the constant shift- 
ing of the resident parts of the town on 
account of the encroachments of business, 
whole sections of dwelling-houses being 
each year transformed into stores and 
office buildings. 

But whatever may be the causes of this 
condition, it is certainly deplorable. It 
must at once be remedied, or the city will 
be disgraced. Various propositions are 
being discussed to supply the needed 
school-rooms. Of course there is no time 
to wait for the erection of buildings, and 
it is probable that empty warehouses, 
armories, and other available rooms will 
be put in requisition. There is no lack of 
teachers, for the Normal College turned 
out nearly two hundred young women at 
its last commencement, while one hundred 
and fifty men and women are now under 
examination as qualified instructors. 

It is gratifying to note, in this emer- 
gency, the activity displayed by the women 
officials. In all the districts the inspectors 
are moving to ensure better conditions, 
and in one down-town quarter the most 
energetic work has been done by the lady 
who is chairman of the Board. 

The annual convention of our State 
Woman Suffrage Association has been 
postponed until November. It will prob- 
ably take place at Rochester, about the 
middle of the month, when the State 
workers now absent in California can be 
present. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton is again at 
her home in this city, 26 West 61st Street. 
She is in excellent health after a summer 
of rest, first at Geneva and later at Peter- 
boro, 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell is in Al- 
bany, but expects to go to Mt. Morris in 
time to be present at the State Convention. 

Miss Harriette A. Keyser has started on 
an organizing tour through Schoharie, 
tennsellaer, Washington, Montgomery, 
Essex, and Herkimer Counties, with occa- 
sional trips to any other points where ‘her 
services may be required. 

Mrs. Clara Neymann is still in the 
Adirondacks, but expects shortly to go to 
Fitchburg. 

Any strangers interested in our cause 
are invited to be present at the meeting, 
Oct. 1, LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 Central Park, South. 


] 
in church and Sunday | 


the loving light in | 
inspiration for | 





THE WOMAN'S CONGRESS, 


(Continued from First Page.) 
They were trying to bring about the best 
condition for women so as to be better co- 
Operators with men. 
After a few remarks by General Warner 
and Chief Justice Tuck, refreshments and 


| social conversation closed the reception. 


The first public session was the follow 
ing afternoon. 

The platform was tastefully arranged 
and there was a large attendance. The 
president, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe,made 
the opening address, as follows: 

MKS, HOWE’S ADDRESS. 

The age in which we live and to which 
we must soon bid farewell has developed, 
among other things, two qualities which 
might seem to stand in irreconcilable op- 
position to each other. It has brought to 
view on the one hand a great tendency to 
separation of individual thought, and on 
the other an unprecedented movement in 
the direction of the union which is 
strength. 


unanimity of feeling. This is, of course, 


| among the people who do think and feel. 


Perhaps its most important use will have 


| been to show that these two tendeucies 
| are really not opposite, but complementary 


to each other. I, fur one, am tirmly per- 
suaded that the greater the freedom of 
thought among men and women, the 
greater will be their agreement in the 
doctrines and traditions whose mainte- 
nance vitally concerns the interests of 
society. I mention this fact, probably 
familiar to all of you, in order to empha- 
size more this two-fold action on the part 
of the women of to-day, which is partly 
imaged in the assembly over which 1 have 
the honor to preside. 

This century has seen many new depart- 
ures in the way of speculative thought, of 
practical enterprise. One of the most im- 
portant of these has been the movement 
which has carried the thoughtful women 
of many communities out of the old limits, 
opening to them the doors of the college, 
and leading them to many departments of 
public service. Among these women Mar- 
garet Fuller stands conspicuous as an in- 
dependent and resolute advocate of the 
true freedom and the higher culture. Flor- 
ence Nightingale, Frances Power Cobbe, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Maria Mite h- 
ell and many others have all opened for 
themselves paths long untrodden by their 
sex. One result of this emancipation has 
undoubtedly justified the old proverb, 
‘‘Many men, many minds.’’ Women have 
gone forth in numbers to take possession 
of anew domain. But now let us look at 
the counterpart. 

Women are uniting their efforts to-day 
in a hundred associations and enterprises 
which were not dreamed of under the old 
dispensation, This is partly because the 
new stimulus given to intelligence natu- 
rally arouses the sense of sympathy, and 
with it the power and need of expression. 
But it has a deeper reason. From the 
large outlook and freer action attained by 
them has been evolved a new public senti- 
ment, a sense of the moral value and 
power of their sex. This leads them to 
seek coédperation as the only method by 
which the new culture can effect the re- 
forms which it demands. How much 
happier is’ this coming together of free 
people, drawn toward a common centre 


| by genuine sympathy and affection, than 


the compulsory union which a despotic 
spirit endeavors to impress upon those 
who come within its sphere of influence ! 
‘*Masters, mistresses and masses’? were 
the old divisions of our common lhuman- 
ity. But the Very Reverend Dean Hodges 
has lately said in a published article that 
“the masses” are beginning to disappear. 
He means by this the ignorant multitudes, 
who in times past have been led like sheep 
to the sacrifice. The blessings of sound 
education become every day more and 
more diffused, and wherever rational 
Christianity has penetrated, we may say 
that the people that walked in darkness 
have seen a great light; and this light is 
not the passing radiance of comet or me 
teor, but the light which ushers in the 
dawn of a better day for all mankind. 

Mr. Emerson somewhere speaks of 
hitching one’s wagon to a star, a simile 
which at tirst sight provokes a smile. But 
it is good and happy for us to link our 
common life to the sublimity which draws 
it ever upward. We of this Association 
are but a little group of women, here 
to-day and gone to-morrow. Our meeting 
is a very modest affair But we come here 
in the name of freedom and of progress, 
and desire to represent the great lessons 
which the age has taught us, and which 
I will sum up in these words: Soundness 
of purpose, liberty of pursuit, unanim- 
ity of spirit. Hoping that our three days’ 
conference, so kindly seconded by the 
ladies of your Council, may do something 
to advance these objects, I declare that 
the twenty-fourth Congress of the Associ- 
ation fur the Advancement of Women is 
open. 

MRS. KENNARD’S ADDRESS. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Kennard read the open- 
ing paper, on “Housekeeping a Profes- 
sion.’’ She said, in part: 

Surely study, assiduity, wisdom and the 
variety of personal qualitications essential 
to the profession of housekeeping bear no 
mean comparison with requisites for pos- 
sibly more obviously specialized or more 
familiarly recognized professions. To the 
calling and profession of housekeeping be- 
long attention to ventilation, pure air, 
scrutiny of upholstery and bedding, tem- 
perature, involving convenient and com- 
fortable provision therefor; no noxious 
gases or odors infringing upon the oxy- 
gen; absence of intruders from the ento- 
mological kingdom of any size, including 
the miscroscopic in dust entering into the 
breath of life from walls, hangings, fur- 


| should be the aim. 


| herein lies the duty 
| Sympathetic interests, love, 


It is, therefore, doubly marked | 
| by individuality of intelligence and by | 





niture, carpets or floors. 


ing. It is desirable that acleanly-polished 
and inviting hearth and equipments exist, 
with open fire for the household gathering, 
and that the regular sweeping and clean- 
ing be planned for and executed at hours 
and by methods involving the least dis- 
turbance of the family. The ideal well- 
ordered house has its machinery running 
smoothly and noiseless, even during con- 
tingencies and exigencies, and in the ab- 
sence of constant supervision and wateh- 
fulness. In relations between employer 
and employed community of interest 
Punctuality in the 
household is of fundamental import, and 
of the individual. 
charity and 
strictest truth are personal duties and 
foundation for all family, all social and all 
human life. Opportunity and time must 
be taken for reading, study, diversion and 
relaxation, intelligent conception and per- 
formance of duties, and a cheerful spirit 
should permeate all. Helpful and delight- 
ful is the elevating influence of intelligent 
and intellectual conversation, the art of 
which must not be lost, as is said to be 
threatened. How the imperfectly nour- 


ished mind, with appetite whetted by | ; 


some suggestive reading or otherwise, 
craves the refreshment that individual 
contact with superior minds alone can 
satisfy, gleaning therefrom pleasure and 


profit by listening.and exchanging ideas | 
Fresh air being the best | 


and thoughts! 
tonic, it is indispensable for the house- 
keeper, and the change of scene and sur- 
roundings helps greatly, even at an open 
window without draft, on piazza or cycle 
or horse, in carriage or by walking, and 
blessed it is to have an interest in nature 
and the natural sciences. 

Science invades and conquers with its 
requirements every department of house- 
keeping, which becomes perfected only so 
fast and so far as its laws are recognized. 
Science has the same oftice to perform in 
guiding domestic art as in other arts, 
giving dignity and efficiency. 

For housekeepers who to the duties ex- 
pressed by that term have added those of 
motherhood, how increased and often in- 
volved are the efforts, duties and respon- 
sibilities! Wifely love and devotion, that 
too of husband for her, and each apprecia- 
tive of and honoring the other, especially 
in the presence of their children and the 
whole household, are imperative. It must 
not be thought that to any one individual 
alone in the family belongs the sole re- 
sponsibility for its weal and happiness. 
The self-sacrificing housekeeper may be 
hindered, and nearly or quite thwarted, 
by unsympathizing or opposing influences, 

The foregoing chapter might be one of 
a series where could be described a per- 
fected condition of affairs, when the 
housekeeper serenely views wishes ac- 
complished (all honor to professional sue- 
cess!), and due neatness and order main- 
tained without apparent effort or distur- 
bance. Given all these requisites for 
family housekeeping, beside many un- 
alluded to, may not their proper execution 
be considered and called a_ profession? 
And does it not appear to have kinship 
with nearly every other? 

We read of the profession of divinity; 
surely that of housekeeping requires, for 
its execution, graces of temper, mind and 
spirit and self-consecration to rival the life 
and teachings of the professor of divinity 
or theology. ‘The principles of the doctor 
or professor of medicine are practised by 
the intelligent housekeeper in avoidance 
of disease or meeting it promptly with 
antidotes and remedies always to be at 
hand, beside sundry domestic, innocent 
but important preventives. The profes- 
sion of law is trenched upon by argu- 
ments conned and often in need of expres- 
sion, by demands upon wisdom and judg- 
ment for proper adjustment of family af- 
fairs. The profession of teaching is 
practised continually for household bene- 
fit. Any profession not having relation to 
that of housekeeping is the exception. 
For this, as has been rightfully asserted, 
as great ability is essential as for a general 
of anarmy. Socrates said: ‘Those who 
would govern families or cities well, have 
need of divination; for to become skilful 
in commanding men, or to become a critic, 
or a good reasoner, or a skilful regulator 
of a household, or a well-qualified general,” 
he considered as wholly matters of learn- 
ing, and left to the choice of the human 
understanding. ‘Do not,’ he said, ‘‘de- 
spise men skilled in managing a house- 
hold, for the conduct of private affairs 
differs from that of public concerns only in 
magnitude; in other respects they are 
similar; but what is most to be observed is 
that private matters are not managed by 
one species of men and public matters by 
another.” 

Ilospitality should be ready, easy as 
may be, and so true as to make guests 
feel thoroughly welcome and gratified, and 
the housekeeper, if also the hostess, be 
free to enjoy as well asentertain. Let the 
family routine be at all times of a stand- 
ard, however simple, that shall not be 
embarrassed by entertainment of visitors, 
nor let serenity and graciousness of bear- 
ing be displaced by over anxiety. 

Provision for comforts in the guest 
chamber should show due appreciation of 
what will afford mentalas well as physical 
rest, in books and pictures, inexpensive if 
need be, but to recreate if only for a little. 
Materials for writing and for possible ne- 
cessary sewing should not be wanting. 

Arrangements and care to make house 
apartments comfortable and all the ap- 
pointments of home life genuinely bright 
and ennobling are important for culture 
and training. Who has not felt, on enter- 
ing a house, the dominance of some per- 
vading influence, intelligent, restful, pleas- 
ing, or a void of some or most of these 
elements? Let it not be said of the houses 
we furnish, as George William Curtis, in 
his ‘Meditations on Our Best Society,” 
makes Paul Potiphar say: ‘In truth, my 
house is a huge curiosity shop of valuable 


These are abso- | 
| lute requirements for proper housekeep- 
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articles clustered without taste or feeling | transferred to the “bridge,” or centre of 


or reason. “Pictures to furnish the 
walls! Somehow I don’t feel as if 1 had a 
home, merely because orders were given 
to the best upholsterers and fancy men in 


my house.” ‘Statues, statuettes, vases, 
plates and teacups to clutter up rooms, 
halls and staireases!’ A study should be 
made of the fitness of things for the apart- 
ments, their congruity with surroundings 
in any service of use, taste or ornamenta- 
tion. 

Emerson on ‘*Compensation’’ says: 


| “Life invests itself with inevitable condi- 


tions, which the unwise seek to dodge,”’ 
or fail to seek anything but accumulation, 
might be added, to apply to the subject 
under consideration. Economy in_ its 
truest sense, its study and practice, are of 
large consequence in houses private and 
public. 

The same general laws of value in pri- 

vate life and family life have equal im- 
portance in social and political life, and 
are essential in public affairs. Cleanli- 
ness, necessary in the house, makes the 
lack of it in streets and public places 
obnoxious, and incites the wish for more 
Colonel Warings to conquer the objec- 
tionable in other cities than New York, 
where he excels. The need of reform there 
was brought to light by observing and pub- 
lic- -spirited women, such as, apparently, are 
needed in other places. Theodore Parker 
argued for the admission of women to the 
full rights of citizenship and a share in 
government on the express ground that 
‘few women keep house so badly or with 
such wastefulness as (naming officials) 
keep the State; and womanly genius for 
organization, applied to the affairs of the 
nation, would be extremely economical 
and benefice al.” This judgment is con- 
curred in by many; among these Mr- 
Josiah Quincey, mayor of Boston, who, at 
the last annual meeting there of the Wo- 
men’s Educational and Indu trial Union, 
made the address, himself choosing for 
his subject ‘Municipal Housekeeping.” 
He said he thought women fitted and 
needed to share in this. He said that to 
illustrate the strength of his opinions on 
this question he had appointed women 
upon committees for investigation and 
action in relation to the condition of pub- 
lic schools in Boston: First, as to their 
cleanliness; second, other sanitary mat- 
ters; and again as to the safety of the 
fire escapes. He would encourage the 
interest of women in public matters and 
institutions and their welfare, and invited 
coéperation in helping to remedy evils 
and right wrongs. ‘The sincerity of this 
statement is attested by his active services 
in the Legislature, whic» in the year 1889 
secured police matrons for all the large 
cities in Massachusetts. Recently, in his 
appointment of an advisory board of 
twenty for the public institutions, Mr. 
Quincy placed, among these, six women. 
As in private housekeeping, will not this 
profession, extended to public affairs, to 
become ideal, include collaboration of the 
two sexes, as is essential in single family 
life? Does not the record of Clara Barton 
warrant this belief? When nations hesi- 
tated and knew not how to assuage the 
horrors of Eastern persecutions and bar- 
barities, and in some measure to relieve 
them, did not she find and institute meth- 
ods? With memories of Flore ce Nightin- 
gale, on battle-fields and in camps and 
hospitals among wounded soldiers; of 
Dorothea Dix, whose travels, speeches and 
memorials to Legislatures and elsewhere 
exposed and alleviated abominations for- 
merly practised toward the idiotie and in- 
sane; and of the successes of many other 
women in other fields of labor, where is 
the justice that can preclude the participa- 
tion of both sexes in general and public 
functions? Inter-dependence is a funda- 
mental and inalienable law in nature, and 
runs through all its forces, powers and 
kingdoms, 

In the discussion that followed, Mrs. 
Ednah D, Cheney said she thought that 
housekeepers should be adequately paid. 
Miss Mary F. Eastman held that all women 
should be trained so as to be able to keep 
house. There was no telling when they 
might need the knowledge. Mrs. Wolcott, 
of Dedham, Mass., and Mrs. Rumeville, of 
suffalo, N. Y., spoke briefly. 


(To be continued.) 





THE WORLD'S FOOD FAIR. 

Just as the 1891 Boston Food Fair ex- 
celled in every way any ever before held 
in this country; just as the 1894 Fair ex- 
celled that of 1891, and seemed to reach 
the acme of excellence, so will the World’s 
Food Fair of 1896, which opens in Mechan- 
ics’ Building, Oct. 5, mark the crowning 
effort in this line. The mammoth Mechan- 
ics’ Building, with its six acres of floor 
space, is all too small for this Exposition, 
and Cotiilion Hall has been secured for 
the entire five weeks. Not only this, but 
the basements will be devoted to the pur- 
poses of this Fair; to secure more room 
the entire restaurant section in Exhibition 
Hall has been arranged for the convenience 
of exhibitors; the band-stand has been 








the hall; large exhibition space has also 
been obtained in the portion heretofore par- 
titioned off for Art Gallery conveniences, 


| the Mechanics’ Association expending this 
town to send samples of all their wares to | 


summer $10,000 on this section of the 
building, securing to exhibitors and the 
public better light, better ventilation, and 
improved conveniences. It is more than 
a show, it is educational in its purpose; in 
fact its Ilome Congress will be an event 
only equalled by the famous Parliament 
of Religions in Chicago. In its delibera- 
tions will participate the leading minds 
of the country, men and women from al- 
most every State in the Nation, and repre- 
sentatives of foreign lands. This depart- 
ment of the Fair has a purpose—and that 
the education and betterment of the peo- 
ple. Five “Centurion” Bicycles will be 
given away to most popular teacher, pupil, 
employee in mercantile or manufacturing 
establishment, letter carrier, street or 
steam railway employee. It costs nothing 
to vote. Four hundred Souvenir Silver 
Spoons will be given away every day to 
first four hundred women purchasing 
tickets of admission. ‘Two hundred deal- 
ers in Food Products will distribute 
Samples to the people. ‘The musical 
features will be the New York Seventh 
tegiment, Reeves’, Salem Cadet, L’ Afri- 
cain’s Naval Brigade, and Boyle O’ Reilly 
bands; also the Fadette, St. Augustine, 
Mendelssohn Club, ete. Nothing like it 
since Peace Jubilee. 
ee 

THink of it! only $5.00 to New York 
and return via the Fitchburg Railroad 
excursion of Oct. 1. 





LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 


In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared 
by the heliotype process. This portrait 
the proprietors of Tur WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor- 
able terms: 

1. For cash, on receipt of . . 


$1.00 


| 2. For one new subscriber one year on 


trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on 
receipt of $1.50 
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HOLLIS ST. THEATRE. 


ISAAC B. RICH........- Proprietor and Manager. 








Ihis week only. ‘The king of the mzgic world, 


HERMANN 
THE GREAT. 

In_his nes . mae vellous entertainment of MAGIC, 
muRTA TERY, aided by Adelaide Hermann, 
in her bewilea ring spectacular dances. 

Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
Next week only—PETER F. DAILEY, in ‘tA 
GOOD THING.’’ Seats now on sale. 


souare 1 heatre. 


SQUARE 
(General Director. 


J. 5. JAXON eeecccccccsrococes 





421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 175B Tremont St. 
MONDAY, SEPT. 28. FOR ONE WEEK ONLY 


Genee’s Nanon. 


Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturday Mats. at 2. 





Prices—Monday evening and Wednesday Matinee 
all seats in house reserved at 2g cts. each. All other 
performances 25 and socents, according to location. 
Row DOIN SQU ARE TH EATRE 


Charles F. 





Atkinson, Manager. 


Commencing Monday, Sept. 28. One week only, 


MR. LEWIS MORRISON, #212.nis Srna Feenic and 
FAUST. 








Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 








MISS I. F. FISK, 


44 Temple Place, 
Is showing this week a line of 
French Flannel 


Shirt Waists 


in all the prevailing colors, suit- 
able for Autumn wear, 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
PATIENCE AND HOPE. 


BY CARL SPENCER. 





The genius of the narrow nest 
Broods o’er us, waiting for the wings; 
While her free mate, to help us rest, 
Flits through the trees of life and sings. 





eo — 
For the Woman's Journal. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 





BY MARY H. LEONARD. 





She heard the summons to proclaim the law 

Of liberty to captives, and obeyed. 

Her woman's voice went echoing round the 
world 


And roused its sloth to action, that it ne'er | 


Might rest till fetters should forever fall. 

Best gifts of cherished wifehood, mother- 
joys 

Were hers, all sovereign bliss of woman- 
kind, 

Yea more, the gifted author's laurel-crown. 

But of that one great work her soul devout 

Spake humbly, “It was God's. It was not 
mine.” 


Did the world praise her? Yes, and hated, 
too. 

So haps to all who force on deafened ears 

Unwelcome warning. Deem it not o’er- 
strange! 

Through one clear face of crystal Truth she 
gazed; 

Then wrote the vision, truer far than fact, 

The elemental truth that prophets see. 


Hail, highly favored! Sincethe Highest gave 

His over-shadowing power, the holy thing 

Thus born of thee had saving gifts for men. 

Henceforth shall every nation call thee 
blessed. 


Her life-work saw fruition. It is well. 

So let her sleep. The beckoning century 
brings 

New sacred tasks for consecrated souls. 

With variant message God his envoys sends, 

And some with weightier import than the 
rest. 


-_—--_ — 


SMILE WHENEVER YOU CAN. 


When things don’t go to suit you 
And the world seems upside down, 
Don't waste your time in fretting, 
But drive away that frown; 
Since life is oft perplexing, 
’Tis much the wisest plan 
To bear all trials bravely 
And smile whene’er you can. 


Why should you dread the morrow, 
And thus despoil to-day ? 
For when you borrow trouble 
You always have to pay. 
Itis a good old maxim, 
Which should be often preached 
Don't cross the bridge before you 
Until the bridge is reached. 


You might be spared much sighing 
If you would keep in mind 

The thought that good and evil 
Are always here combined. 

There must be something wanting, 
And though you roll in wealth 

You may miss from your casket 
That precious jewel—health. 


And though you're strong and sturdy 
You may have an empty purse 
(And earth has many trials 
Which [ consider worse) ; 
But whether joy or sorrow 
Fill up your mortal span, 
‘Twill make your pathway brighter 
To smile whene’er you can. 





-_- 


A STORY WITH A MORAL. 


Andrew Lee had come home from the 
shop, where he had worked all day, tired 
and out of spirits—came home to his wife, 
who was also out of spirits. 

‘A smiling wife and a cheerful home— 
a paradise it would be!’ said Andrew to 
himself, as he turned his eyes from the 
clouded face of Mrs. Lee, and sat down 
with knitted brows and moody aspect. 

Not a word was spoken by either. Mrs. 
Lee was getting supper, and she moved 
about with a weary step. 

“Come,” she said at last, with a side 
glance at her husband. There was invita- 
tion in the word only; none in the voice of 
Mrs. Lee. 

Andrew arose and went to the table. 
He was tempted to speak an angry word, 
but controlled himself and kept silent. 
He could tind no fault with the chop and 
the home-made bread, nor the fragrant 
tea. They would have cheered his inner 
man if there had been only a gleam of sun- 
shine on the face of his wife. He noticed 
that she did not eat. 

“Are you not well, Mary?’’ ‘The words 
were on his lips, but he did not utter 
them, for the face of his wife looked so 
repellant that he feared an irritating reply. 

And so in moody silence the twain sat 
together until Andrew had finished his 
supper. 

“This is purgatory!" said Lee to him- 
self, as he commenced walking the floor 
of their breakfast-room with his hands 
thrust into his pockets, and 
his chin almost touching his breast. After 
removing all the dishes and taking them 
into the kitchen, Mrs. Lee sprcad a green 
cover over the table, and, placing a freshly- 
trimmed. lamp on it, went out and shut 
loor after her, leaving her husband 


trousers’ 


the 








alone with his unpleasant feelings. He 
drew a deep breath as she did so, paused 
in his walk, stood still for some moments, 
and then, drawing a paper from his pocket 
sat down by the table, opened the sheet 
and began to read. Singularly enough, 
the words upon which his eyes rested 
were, “Praise your wife.’’ They rather 
increased the disturbance of mind from 
which he was suffering. 

**T should like to find some occasion for 
praising mine.” How quickly his thoughts 





expressed that ill-natured sentiment! But | 


his eyes were on the page and read on: 

‘Praise your wife, man; for pity’s sake 
give her a little encouragement; it won't 
hurt her.” 

Andrew Lane raised his eyes from the 
paper and muttered: ‘Oh! yes, that’s all 
very well. 
praise her for what? 


For being sullen 


| drew Lee! 


Praise is cheap enough; but | 


and making your home the most disagree- 


able spot in the world?’’ His eyes fell 
again on the paper: 


“She has made your home comfortable, 


your hearth bright and shining, food 
agreeable. For pity’s sake tell her you 


thank her, if nothing more. She doesn’t 
expect it; it will make her eyes open wider 
than they have for ten years; but it will 
do her good, for all that, and you, too.” 
It seemed to Andrew as if this sentence 
were written for him, and just for the 
It was a complete answer to 
?” and 
no 


occasion, 
his question, ‘Praise her for what 
he felt it to rebuke. Ue read 
further, for thought became too busy, and 
in a new direction, Memory was convict- 
ing him of injustice to his wife. She had 
always made his home as comfortable as 
her hands could make it, and had he offered 
the slight return of praise for the comfort 
he had experienced? He was not able 
to recall the time As he 
thought thus, Mrs. Lee came in from the 
the kitchen, and taking her work-basket 
from the closet, placed it on the table, 
and sitting down without speaking, began 
tosew. Mr. Lee glanced almost stealthily 
at the work in her hands, and saw that it 
was the bosom of a shirt which she was 
stitching neatly. He knew it was for him 
that she was at work, 


be a 


or occasion. 


“Praise your wife.” The words were 
before the eyes of his mind, and he could 
not look away from them; but he was not 
ready for this yet. He still felt moody 
and unforgiving. ‘The expression on his 
wife’s face he interpreted to mean ill 
nature, and with ill nature he had no 
patience. His eyes fell upon the news- 
paper spread out before him, and he read 
the sentence: 

‘A kind, cheerful word, spoken in a 
gloomy house, is the little rift in the 
cloud that lets the sunshine through.” 

Lee struggled with himself a while 
longer; his own ill nature had to be con- 
quered first; his moudy, accusing spirit 
had to be subdued. He thought of many 
things to say, yet feared to say them, lest 
his wife should meet his advances with a 
cold rebuff. At last, leaning toward her 
and taking hold of the linen bosom upon 
which she was at work, he said, in a voice 
carefully modulated with kindness, ‘You 
are doing this work very beautifully, 
Mary.”’ 

Mrs. Lee made no reply, but her hus 
band did not fail to observe that she lost 
almost instantly that rigid erectness with 
which she had been sitting, and that the 
motion of the needle had ceased. 

‘“*My shirts are better made and whiter 
than those of any other man in the shop,” 
said Lee, encouraged to go on, 

‘‘Are they?”? Mrs. Lee’s voice was low, 
and had in it a slight huskiness; she did 
not turn her face, but her husband saw 
she leaned a little toward him. He had 
broken the ice of reserve, and all was easy 
now. His hand was among the clouds, 
and afew feeble rays were already strug- 
gling through the rift it had made. 

“Yes, Mary,’’ he answered softly, ‘‘and 
I’ve heard it said more than once what a 
good wife Andrew Lee must have.” 


Mrs. Lee turned her face toward her 
husband. There was a lightin it and a 


light in the eye, but there was something 
in the expression of her countenance that 
puzzled him. 

“Do you think so?” she asked, quite 
soberly. 

“What a question!’ ejaculated Andrew, 
standing up and gving around to the side 
of the table where she was sitting. ‘‘ What 
a question, Mary,” he repeated, as he stuod 
before her. “Yes, darling,’? was his 
warmly spoken answer. “How strange 
that you should ask me!” 

“If you would only tell me so, now and 
then, Andrew, it would do me good.”’ 

Mrs. Lee arose, and leaning her face 
against the manly breast of her husband, 
stood and wept. 

A strong light broke in upon the mind 
of Andrew Lee. He had never given his 
wife even the smallest reward of praise 
for all the loving interest she had mani- 
fested daily, until doubt of his love had 
entered her soul and made light all around 
her thick darkness. No wonder that her 
face grew clouded, and what he con- 





sidered movdiness and ill nature took 
possession of her heart! 

**You are good and true, Mary, my own 
dear wife; Lam proud of you, I love you, 
and my first desire is for your happiness. 
Oh! if I could always see your face in 
sunshine, my home would be the dearest 
place on earth.” 

“These are precious words to me, An- 
drew,” said Mrs. Lee, smiling through her 
tears into his face. ‘With them in my 
ears, my heart can never lie in shadow.” 

How easy had been the work of An- 
He had swept his hand across 
the cloudy horizon, and now the bright 
sunshine was streaming in and flooding 
the home with joy and beauty.— Popular 
Monthly Magazine. 


-_—-——-_— — 


WHY SOME WOMEN DON’T MARRY. 

A cousin of mine, himself a happy hus- 
band and father, once said to me, “If any 
respectable man who can support a family 
asks a girl to marry him, she ought to 
take him and be thankful for the chance, 
whether she loves him or not. No woman 
who has an opportunity to marry has any 
right to be an old maid,” and he looked 
hard at me while he delivered himself of 
this piece of wisdom as though he would 
say, ‘‘Present company not excepted.’ I 
ventured to disagree with him, ever so 
mildly, and suggested something about 
“Love” in ahesitating way, whereupon he 
resumed the thread of his discourse. “Of 
course it’s better to marry for love, if the 
match is suitable in other ways, but it’s 
far better for a woman to marry a man 
she doesn’t love than not to marry at all. 
A man is different, he can afford to wait 
until the right one comes along, but a 
woman can’t; her first chance may be her 
last, and as I said before, she'd better 
snap it up.’’ Thus my cousin, from the 
goodness of his heart. A man of fifty years 
ago? A country boor? Nota bitof it. A 
business man of to-day who lives hand- 
somely and is not even suspected of being 
old-fashioned in **Conserva- 
tive’ his political enemies call him when 
he objects to paying for aldermanic junkets 
out of the public purse, but nothing more. 

No, that man what two-thirds, 
nay, three-quarters of the people in New 
England think to-day. They don’t say it, 
because our fin de siecle ears would be 
shocked by the brutal words, but deep in 
the hearts of fathers and mothers, brothers 
and married sisters is the hope that some- 
where, somehow, Mary or Susan or Gwen- 
dolen will meet her fate and announce her 
engagement; and if she does they send in 
their spoons and cups and saucers with a 
thankful heart,and congratulate each other 
on the fact, entirely willing to take the love 
and suitability in the case for granted. 
“Well, I'm glad she is engaged at last. 
Things began to look pretty dubious for 
her. ‘Twenty-eight, and I don’t suppose 
she ever really had an offer. It must bea 
great relief to her father,” They take 
it for granted, one and all, that if that 
girl had had a chance to marry before she 
was twenty-eight she would have taken it. 
lam not talking about coquettes, be they 
society belles, or village beauties, who 
have dozens of lovers whose importunities 
they daily refuse; their dwelling place is 
in fiction rather than in fact. But Ido 
speak of the average girls, the rank and 
file, rich or poor, here in New England, 
and I purpose to tell why some of them 
don’t marry. 


his views. 


said 


ete. 


There is my friend, Rachel Raymond. 
She is thirty-three or four, fairly attrac- 
tive in appearance, a teacher earning 
twelve hundred dollars a year. People 
say she never had an offer, but I happen 
to know they are mistaken, she has had 
several. 

When she was nineteen a man of fifty- 
six, a broker worth half a million, pro- 
posed to her. He told her that he knew 
she was not attractive to other people, but 
to him she was ‘‘almost pretty.’’ He said 
that she was poor and he was rich, but 
his knee had troubled him a good deal for 
the last few years, and he felt as though 
he would like to settle down with some 
one who could nurse him. He had red 
hair, was lame, and his social reputation 
was none too good, although his position 
was unimpeachable. Furthermore, he was 
& most unmitigated bore, he talked, 
talked, talked about himself, his tastes, 
his aspirations, his ideals, his health and 
his knee from morning until night. 

Rachel was earning four hundred dol- 
lars a year then and helping to support 
her family out of her salary. She thought 
the matter all over and answered, ‘‘No, I 
thank you.’’ Privately she said, “If I 

yant a situation as a nurse there are 
pleasanter ways of getting it.”’ 

A year later suitor number two came 
along. A brawny Scotchman, this time, a 
man who was trying to raise himself from 
the class in which he was born, and 
thought marriage with a girl of Yankee 
parentage might help him. She became 
acquainted with him at a Village Improve- 
ment Society sociable where everybody 








has to know everybody else, and for three 
months thereafter he dogged her foot- 
steps. He courted her after the manner 
of his kind, which was not her kind. He 
met her on the street and detained her in 
conversation. He put out social feelers 
somewhat in this wise, ‘*The Clan will be 
having a dance to-night. I suppose you 
wouldn’t be going in with me for a little 
while?”’ Once at a semi-public entertain- 
ment she did actually dance a syuare 
dance with him, and on the strength of 
that he proposed to her. He said he meant 
to succeed in life and he knew she could 
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aged fifty-six, who has been a teacher for 
forty years. When she was eighteen, a 
young man, a neighbor, proposed to her 
and she said ‘‘No’”’ to him. He told her 
that he should never marry unless he 
married her, and that any time in the 
future, if she should change her mind, he 
would be ready. He is waiting now. I 
don’t know whether she loved him or not, 
but I do know that her family needed her, 
Her father was one of the unfortunate 
men who struggle for a few years to make 
a livelihood, and then stop short so far as 


| work is concerned, and let some one else 


help him, and he was bitterly disappointed | 


when she refused him. He has succeeded, 
in the years that have passed since that 
time, but Rachel knows 


that his ways | 


were not her ways and she has never re- | 
| of two old people, and so Annie is single. 
Suitor number three came when Rachel | 


gretted her decision. 


was twenty-seven. She 


house of a German teacher He was Ger- 


met him at the | 


| 


man and sentimental, and oh, so good! | 


He would sit down on the sofa where she 
had put her hat and coat, and stroke some 
article of her out-of-door apparel for an 
hour at a time. He always escorted her 
home from her lessons and told her how 
he worshipped Woman, with a capital W. 
Ife varied his conversation sometimes by 
telling her a good deal about his income 
and that he had no incumbrances. He 


was a successful civil engineer, and but | 


for one reason I think Rachel might have 
grown to care for him. He was melan- 
choly. About once a fortnight a fit of 
depression seized him and for two days 
nothing could cheer him. In due time he 
proposed, but Rachel thought lovingly of 
her eight hundred dollars a year with 
freedom and no melancholy, and said 
No,” 

The next yeara fourth possible husband 
appeared on the scene, a widower with 
two children, this time. He was a spirit- 
ualist, and he made his tirst advance by 
explaining that first wife always 
hovered just over his head and told him 
what todo. ‘There she is now, just over 
your forehead!’ he exclaimed, so natur- 
ally that Rachel involuntarily put up her 
hand and slapped her temple as though 
the late lamented’s spirit were a mosquito. 

This suitor conducted his business with 
promptness and dispatch. He explained 
his prospects, which were good, during 
his first visit, and then he wrote to her, 
proposing marriage, and enclosing a postal 
addressed to himself with the one word 
‘Yes’ written upon the back. Rachel 
burned the postal, and has never head 
from him since. 

One more opportunity to marry, Rachel 
has had, a well-to-do business man twenty 
years older than herself,for whom she cared 
nothing; and that ends the list. Now itis 
not exactly fair to say that she never had 
an offer, and yet, according to her own 
ideas of happiness, she is far better off 
single than she would be with any one of 
those men 


his 





Then there is my friend Elsie Hathaway. 
She is thirty, and since she was thirteen 
there has always been some member of 
the sterner sex dangling after her. When 
she was a girl in boarding-school, all the 
boys of the neighboring fitting-school 
were wild about her. As she grew older 
and went into the society of the small 
inland city where she lives, she was the 
belle of the place, and to-day there are 
two or three possibilities in the immediate 
foreground, 

She has had a good many offers, and one 
day she opened her heart and told me 
about them. ‘The first one,” she said, 
“was a foreign nobleman who was here 
studying the American railroad system. 
He said he was acount, and [thought him 
charming; but mother declared he looked 
like a barber or a waiter, and would not 
allow him to come to the house. We 
found out too late that he was the genuine 
article; but I didn’t care anything about 
him, anyway. 

‘The next one was a boy my own age, 
when I was eighteen. He hada good deal 
of property, and we were fond of each 
other at first, but by the time we had been 
engaged three months we tired of each 
other, and the affair died a natural death. 

‘““My next proposal was from a long- 
haired crank, a poet, an artist, and a stu- 
dent, who made desperate love to me and 
wanted to marry me off-hand, but as he 
couldn't pay his board bill I persuaded 
him to wait, and he eventually married a 
woman who could afford to support him. 

‘‘Number four was a musician with 
plenty of talent and no backbone. I could 
make a better living than he could, so I 
sent him about his business. 

‘‘Number five was all right in every way, 
only—I didn’t like him. 

“Ditto number gix; ditto number seven. 

‘‘Number eight was a rich widower with 
grown sons and daughters of my own age. 
If I could have made up my mind to marry 
him for his wealth, his children would 
have made me miserable. And so I am 
an old maid.”’ 
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Friend number three is Annie Folsom, 


support them for years and years. Annie’s 
mother has told us of no less than seven 
genuine ‘“‘offers’’ which her daughter has 
received, but none of the makers of said 
offers have been rich enough to take care 


Sarah Tenney comes next to my mind, 
She is sixty now, a fine-looking, well-pre. 
served dame. Asa girl she was a beauty 
and a belle, and she felt that she should 
marry a fortune. Her first lover was a 
neighbor's son, a ‘likely’? young milkman. 
She liked him; | am not sure but she 
loved him; but she said to herself, ‘*He 
will never be able to keep a span, and I 
want to ride with a span all my life,”’ and 
she said him nay. The milkman went to 
California when she refused him, and to- 
day his wife and children have “spans” 
and four-in-hands and tandems galore. 

The next lover did have a ‘‘span” and 
to this day Sarah Tenney’s mates tell how 
she smiled when he took her out to ride 
behind that “span’’ Sunday afternoons. 
They became engaged, and a rival belle 
said to Sarah, “‘How can you love Nicholas 
Ruddick when he’s cross-eyed?”’ “I don’t 
love him,”’ the fiancée answered, “but I 
am going to learn to love him.”’ The fair 
rival told her brother what Sarah had 
said, the brother told Nicholas, and that 
enraged owner of a ‘‘span’’ wrote a let- 
ter to Sarah in which he said she needn't 
trouble herself to “learn to love him,” 
there were plenty who could do it without 
learning; and then he married the rival. 

The next lover was a gallant from afar. 
His father was a wealthy New York mer- 
chant, and the son had been abroad and 
was indeed acontrast to the village swains. 
He proposed to Sarah, but he stipulated 
that after their marriage she must have 
nothing to do with her home Her people 
could never visit her, and she could never 
visit them. Sarah consented to every- 
thing; the wedding day was set, the wed- 
ding gown was made, when suddenly the 
news came that the lover's father had 
forged and embezzled, that the great for- 
tune was gone, and only poverty and dis- 
grace before the family. He asked her to 

yait for him, but she refused, and he went 
away forever. 

One more friend comes to my mind, 
Mollie Sears. She is thirty-five or so now, 
and earns her living sewing. When she 
was sixteen a man three times her age, 
rich, a sea-captain, proposed to her. He 
said, ‘Do you think you could be happy 
with an old covey like me?” She didn’t 
think so, and he married some one else. 
When she was eighteen a young man, 
suitable in every way, proposed. She 
didn’t love him and she thought him too 
dark complexioned, so he went away for- 
lorn. Another young man came a year 
later whose name she objected to. It was 
Brayton, and she said it sounded too 
much like “bray.’’ Another showed a 
disposition to monopolize too much of her 
time, and she said she couldn't afford 
that, so she let him At last came 
one she did care for, but he, alas, never 
proposed. So, in spite of four distinct 
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Scrofula 


Makes life misery to thousands of 
people. It itself in many 
different ways, like goitre, swellings, 


manifests 


running sores, boils, salt rheum and 
pimples and other eruptions. Secarce- 
ly a man is wholly free from it, in 
some form. Itc ings tenaciously until 
the last vestige of scrofulous poison is 
eradicated by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 
One True Blood Purifier. 
Thousands of voluntary testimonials 
tell of suffering from scrofula, often 
inherited and most tenacious, positive- 
ly, perfectly and permanently cured by 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Be sure to get Hoop’s and only Hoop’s, 


Hood’s Pills wi. 





are the best atter-dinner 
pills, aid digestion. 26¢. 
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opportunities for marrying well, Mollie 
remains single. 


“Well, and what of it all, w at is 
proved, what does it all amount to?’’ may 
yery well be asked. 

Just this, nothing With the 
one exception of the woman who wanted 
to marry money, these women consider 
themselves, under existing circumstances, 
better off single than married. Not 
one of them is opposed to marriage as 


more, 


marriage, nor to marriage for herself, 
under absolutely right conditions; but 
each one of them is convinced that her 


own life, lived out in her own way, with 
the duties and responsibilities that she 
has assumed, is infinitely to be preferred 
to «a married life, however prosperous, 
with a man accepted because he com- 
bined an ability to support a family with 
the ability legally to bestow the title of 
Mrs. upon her. 

‘Two or three generations ago every one 
of these women would have married, be- 
cause there would have been nothing 
else for them to do, or, if they had re- 
mained single, few would have been the 
friends to believe they did so from choice. 
Even to-day and now, it would be hard to 
convince my cousin and his like that they 
might have married and haven't, but you 


and I know better. 
MABEL ELLERY ADAMs. 


42 Franklin Street, Quincy, Mass. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 


VENTURA, SEPT. 
Editors Woman's Journal ° 

For the last four weeks my work has 
been in the coast counties of Santa Bar- 
bara and Ventura. Their climate is ideal, 
while their mountains, rugged and high, 
their luxuriant semi-tropical vegetation, 
and their long line of coast, render the 
scenery as beautiful asany in this wonder- 
ful State. 

The enthusiasm and interest of the peo- 
ple are very encouraging. As the cam- 
paign goes on, the excitement grows, and 
converts are gained all the time. 

These counties have been a good field 
for work. My first stopping-place in 
Santa Barbara was Santa Marcia, where I 
was the guest of Mrs. Blochman, an old 
college friend of Mrs. Carrie Chapman- 
Catt. Mr. Blochman is a warm suffragist, 
and rendered me valuable service in plan- 
ning and arranging my route in the north- 
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ern part of the county. 

At Guadaloupe a_ pleasant surprise 
awaited me in the opportunity to meet the 
brother of Miss Catharine Wilde. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilde entertained me royally during 
my brief stay, which was all too short for 
comparing notes upon Boston and the far- 
away sister of the household. This renew- 
ing of Fastern memories brought my 
JourNAL friends very vividly to mind, 
and seemed to annihilate the 3,000 miles 
of intervening space between us. 

A succession of pretty towns lie south 
of Guadaloupe on the way to Santa Bar- 


bara. At all of them I was greeted by 
large audiences. They are off the rail- 
road. I often spoke in the afternoon at 


one town, organizing my precinct com- 
mittee, and going on to the next place for 
the evening. The stage drive along the 
coast of Santa Barbara is exceedingly pic- 
turesque. Itis alsodusty. More than once 
we were obliged to stop and wait for the 
gusts of wind to subside, in order to see 
ahead. During the blow, the four horses 
were invisible. In California, during this 
long dry season, which means many 
months without a drop of rain, one learns 
to appreciate water. Atthis time of year 
rivers which in winter are roaring torrents, 
several miles wide, are almost if not 
wholly dry. The dust is deep and omni- 
present. The cool, restful shelter of Dr. 
Stambach’s home in Santa Barbara was a 
relief after the dust and toil of many days 
along the way. Dr. Ida V. Stambach is 
the county president, and an ardent suf- 
fragist, whose arduous professional duties 
do not prevent her from doing constant 
and effective work for the amendment. 
Her house is ever open for campaigners, 
Her carriage is ready for suffrage errands 
of all kinds. For the eight precincts of 
the city, committees were formed, and 
effective work is being done in Santa 
Barbara, 

On the first of September I found my- 
self in Ventura. Like Santa Barbara, it is 
the seat of an old mission. Mrs, Ida K. 
Spear, the county president, is my hostess. 
For the last fortnight she has been giving 
her time, her carriage, and her valuable 
help to the arranging and holding of pre- 
cinct meetings. Sheis one of the ablest 
and most devoted of the California work- 
ers. Both Mrs. Spear and Dr. Stambach 
are subscribers of the JouURNAL, so I have 
been enjoying my old friend’s company in 
their homes. 

One of the most picturesque regions in 
the county is the valley of the Ojai River. 
We drove through it one day last week, 
winding around the mountain and fording 


the stream sixteen times in a distance of 
as many miles. The town of Nordhoff, 
our destination, is a resort for invalids. 
The air is very dry and the temperature is 
| less variable than in the coast towns, 
Such a meeting as we 
woman speaker was something of a curi- 
osity, and the subject of woman suffrage 
was new enough to attract. It was an 
open-air meeting, the seats having been 
arranged for political rallies. The plat- 
form was trimmed with boughs of the 
pepper-tree, roses, and live-oak branches. 
When the hour for opening came, the 
band appeared outside the amphitheatre 
and played several stirring airs. They 
gave their services for the sake of the 
cause. When the collection was 
for, the president of the McKinley Club 
volunteered to pass the hat. He was made 


himself full of zeal for the work. When 
leading politicians are so ready to help us 
it looks as though we were sure to win. 

One of our best meetings was held at 
Santa Paula, a city of orange and lemon 
groves. The hall was packed. Mrs. L. 
B. Hogue, the local president, presided. 
Mrs. Spear and your correspondent spoke. 

Many of our meetings have been held 
in schoolhouses. Men attend in great 
numbers. In a little place called El Rio, 
the men were fully two thirds of the audi- 
ence. There were rough fellows fresh 
from their ranch work, which is now the 
harvesting of lima beans. The foreign 
faces were conspicuous. Dusky Spaniards 
and Italians, blonde Irishmen and Scotch- 
men came to listen, if not to be converted. 
Some of them are amenable to reason; 
some are not, 

One man came to me after a meeting 
and informed me, in his Dutch brogue, 
that he should vote against the amend- 
ment, because the women had too many 
rights already. ‘If I want to sell my 
farm in Germany, I sell it. Here I have 
to get my wife’s consent. 
have too many rights now,’ he concluded, 
in a scornful tone. Another voter said he 
cause he was told that “the women of 
Colorado had defeated the initiative and 
referendum there.’’ [I asked him if he 
thought every man ought to be disfran- 
chised who did not vote his ticket. A 
lawyer showed a curious idea of logic and 
justice. He declared that he was ‘‘per- 
fectly neutral,” in the first breath; in 
the next that he should vote ‘‘no,’’ ‘‘be- 
cause his wife was opposed to it.’’ 

A woman whom I met recently had just 
converted her husband, after twenty-one 
years of effort. How lucky it is that she 
began far enough back to get his vote in 
for the amendment! 

Mrs. Chapman-Catt has arrived in San 
Francisco, Until election day she and 
Miss Anthony and Miss Shaw will be 
speaking at large political gatherings and 
winning many votes for us. 

Miss Hay reports that the demand for 
speakers is much greater than the supply 
of funds to send them out. The whole 
State is aroused. The women, in the 
places I visit, are ready to work valiantly. 
Unfortunately it isa year of great finan- 
cial depression out here. ‘The crops hardly 
pay for the harvesting. But we are full 


of hope, and look forward to Nov. 3, with 
eager expectation. 
After addressing a political meeting 


to-night, and asuffrage gathering Wednes- 
day, I shall go to Pasadena for a few days 
Thence I expect to start north- 
in the field until 
May MILLs. 


of respite. 
ward, being constantly 
election day. HARRIET 





NEBRASKA NOTES. 





Mrs. Teresa Hall and husband, of Ord, 
are law partners. 

Mrs. Clara Coleman, of Omaha, was 
Nebraska's delegate to the National Fed- 
eration of Colored Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. Etta Bonner has been elected sec- 
retary for the North Platte School Board, 
on the ninety-ninth ballot. 

Dr. Freeda Lankton and Dr. Julia 
Starr delivered addresses before the Neb- 
raska Homeopathic Medical Society at its 
twenty-third annual session. 

Rev. Clara Preston, of Curtis, and Rev. 
Georgia Hall, of Nebraska City, are pas- 
tors of Congregational churches in their 
respective cities. 

Mrs. Edith Pray, editor of the Geneva 
Democrat, is Nebraska’s latest contribu- 
tion to the list of women editors. 

Mrs. Rosalie Farley, of Bancroft, has 
leased 11,000 acres of land for agricultural 
purposes, from the Interior Department 
at Washington. 

The number of girl graduates from fifty 
high schools, taken at random through- 
out the State, exceeds the number of boy 
graduates, two to one. 

Four Omaha pulpits have recently beer 
filled acceptably by visiting women minis- 
ters —namely, Universalist, Rev. Mrs. 
East: First Methodist, Rev. Eugenia St. 
John; A. M. E., Rev. Mrs. Mason; and 
United Presbyterian by Rev. Edith Peake. 





(Continued on Eighth Page.) 
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SURE TO WIN. 


The people recognize and appreciate 
real merit. That is why Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla has the largest sales in the world. 
Merit in medicine means the power to 
cure. Hood's Sarsaparilla cures -abso- 
lutely, permanently cures. Itis the One 
True Blood Purifier. Its superior merit is 
an established fact, and merit wins. 





Hoop’s PiLLs are easy to take, easy to 
| operate. Cure indigestion. headache. 
a 
Tue Fitchburg Railroad announces their 
annual popular New York excursion for 
Thursday, Oct. 1. Tickets only 55.00 for 
the round trip, good going via Albany 
and the Hudson River Steamers to New 
York and the Fall River Line to Bo-ton. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Chauncy-=Hall School. 


69th YEAR OPENS SEPT. 21. 


This is the only large private school in 





Boston where boys and girls are brought 


up together. Its certificate is received at 


all colleges which accept certificates, and 


for Harvard. 


—Send for 
TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
ENN. Opens goth month, 4th, 1896 Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive Grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES 
GARMO., Ph. D.. President. 


INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North Pennsylvania St. 
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Girls’ Classical School. contember cond. tsoo, 


Prepares for all colleges admitting women, Special 
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courses, Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accomodations for boarding pu- 
pils. Send for catalogue. 


THEODORE L. SEWALL, 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, 


West Newton English and Classical School, 
For both Sexes.—Estab!ished in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West Newron, Mass. 
Circular sent on application. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


12th Annual Autumnal 


$9.00 EXCURSION 
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Hoosac Tunnel and Hudson River Steamers 





— To— 


NEW YORK, 
Thursday, October 1, 1896. 





A SPECIAL TRAIN will leave the UNION 
STATION, Lage 4 gens at §.30 a. m.. THURS- 
id ALLER , 1896, stopping at Ayer at 9.25 a m., 
Fitchburg at oss a. m., Gardner at 10.23 a.m., Athol 
at 10 51a. m. Orang at 10.8 a m., Mailler’s Falls at 
11.16 a. m.; arrive Greenfield at 11 30 a. m., (Lunch), 


leave Gre-nfield 11 .45 a.m, Arriving in Albany 
about 3.30 p.m. T ow party wi l have ample time to 
visit the STATE CAPITOL and other public 


buildings, having RE. of night or day steamers 


DOWN THE HUDSON. 


Holders of excursion tick-ts may take People’s 
Line Steamer ‘*ADIRONDACK”’ leaving Albany at 
$00 p. m., Oct 1, arriving New York at 6. oo a. m. the 
following’ morning ; or the Day Lin Steamer “NEW 
YORK” leaving Albany at 8. 30 a.m. U.t. 2, arriving 
New York at 6,09 p. m. 

RETURNING, | ave New York, Oct. 2 or 3 at 5.00 
p. m., Pier 18. foot of Murray Street, on one of the 
palatial steamers of the 


FALL RIVER LINE 


passing down the harbor around the Bettery, under 
the g eat Brooklyn Hridge, thence up the East Kiver 
into Long Island Sound. affording a splendid view 
of New York and Brooklyn by daylizht. Arriving 
in Koston at 7 00 a. m. following morning 

Those desiring to remain over in New York for a 
few days can do so on payment of $1.50 extra, upon 
vresenti g their tickets at the Fall River Line 
Office, Pier 18, foot of Murray Street the day they 
wish to return 

The number of Tickets will positively be lim- 
ited, and patrons are res»ectfully requested to secure 
them in advance, as it will save possible disappoint- 
ment. as none will be sold on Oct. 1, if the limit is 
reached before that time. ‘Ihe sale of tickets will 
commence \\ednesday, Sept. 23, at 250 and 300 
Washingto St., at the ticket office, Union Station, 
Causeway Street, boston. and at above mentioned 
stations. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent 
SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


** An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ toc. 

‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

‘¢To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 








MRS N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo 


girls for Radcliffe are trained with boys | 


| 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to “Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onLY Leaflet Department. 

Woman’s JouRNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





30 cents per hun- 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Why the W.C. T. 
Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, 
W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, 
eux Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 


U. Seeks the Ballot, by 


by Rev. J. 


for Women, No. 2, by 


by Lillie Dever- 


A Duty of Women, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 
The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 


fragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrag 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W, 
Higginson 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 


e, by Henry 


Want to 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage 


Right to 


by 


by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
James Freeman 


F. Hoar. 


The Star in the West, by Virginia D. 
Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superinten- 
dents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 


Rights. 
The Military 
Blackwell. 
Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 


Argument, by Alice Stone 


by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 


Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth, 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 











MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 





114% Sth Ave., N.Y. 


| 
Wentworth | years’ graded course ot 





Jenness Miller Monthly | 


| 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 











| 
| College of Physicians = Surgeons. 


llen and women. 
Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 
17th year. Sept. 16, ’o 
Tuition in part for Clinical service (20,000 
Med. calls in 'o5.) 
| nd for eplslegue. 
First regular co-educationa college in New 
| England. 
Nearest regular college to the Boston City 
Hospital. 
}? First medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. [1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., hak Mass. 


‘Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Is the only requiay co educationai Medical Col- 
lege in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society 

The next session will Ps Wednesday, 
Septentber 30, 1896, at 


THE CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL BUILDING, 
COPLEY SQUARE, 


and continue eight months. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 





Boston, Mass. 





The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and a2ist St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session oo Sept. 30, ’96. A four 
ectures, Quizzes. Labora- 

tory, Bacteriological and Clinical work offers su 

rior advantages to students. who are also admit 

to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 

CLARA MARS LL. M.D., Dean, N. Col. Ave. 

pay 21st St., Phila. 











Gold ™ Silver 


.. WITH... 


Green backs, 


THE MONEY OF THE PEOPLE, 


“The Rocky Mountain News” 


(A METROPOLITAN DAILY.) 


Is the oldest and mags widely known newspaper 
printed in Colorado. It adopts, regardless of cost, 
every facility offered to keep abreast of the times. It 
pays special attention to the unparalleled resources 
of its own and adjoining states and territories. Its 
mining stock reports are full and accurate. Whoever 
reads The News will be kept in touch with all 
national, state and home reforms, and fully posted 
on the development of the rich gold and silver mines 
of Imperial Colorado. 

Subscribe—or send 5 cents for a sample copy. 
Daily (with Sunday), é. .50 per year ; Ba months 
$1 90: per month, 65c. We ekly, $1.00 per year. 

Adatess NEWS PRINTING CO. Denver, Colo’ 











Have you seen Mary Traffarn 
Whitney’s 


FAMILYCULTURE? 


A 12-page monthly devoted to a study of the science 
of human life, and to maintain the ‘‘right of every 
child to be well born.” 


MARRIAGE. HEREDITY. ENVIRON- 
MENT. PRENATAL CULTURE. 


For sample copy send five cents in stamps to 


FAMILYCULTURE, 
381 Dorchester Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Mention Woman’s Journal. 


MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUTIFUL 
head of LONG, FLOWING HAIR in EIGHT vd 
I'WELVE WEEKS. A purely vegetable and 


itively harmless compound. Endorsed by | 








physicians. ‘Two or three packages do it. 

Price, 50 conte por geciems, or three for $1. Sent 
by mail, a og he Bailey Company, Coop- 
erstown, N 
Se eh he he eh he hh eh 

CAN YOU WRITE 

Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 


ol gone offer, and show it to all your 
ri 
$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be warded to the patrons of HousE AND 
roms , Conte tnatiag - +4 stories and poems, 
WRITE FOR LETT 
Of particulars as to ey these premiums are 
e to be awarded Address 2018 Columbia 4 
oe olumbia Ave., 
House and Home, pyiaoeipuia, Pa. ? 


eee on a aaa hanna te 
The Legal Status 


alien 


Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By GeorGs A. O. ERNST. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Pricein paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will b2 mailed to any address upon receipt of price 


ORDER NOW. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
NEBRASKA. 
(Continued from Seventh Page.) 

Miss Estella Davinson, graduate of the 
State University Law School, has been 
admitted to practice by the judges of the 
Supreme Court. She has been absent 
only once during the two years’ course. 
The Dean adds additional honor by say- 
ing that she has been one of the model 
students. Miss Davinson will enter her 
father’s law office at Long Pine. 

Three women have been nominated by 
as many parties for State officers, viz.: 
Mrs. M. E. Donovan, of South Omaha, by 
the Sovialist Labur Party for Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction; Mrs. Bunting 


by the Nationalists, for the same office; | 


and Mrs. Ada Bittenbender by the Prohi- 
tionists for judge of the Supreme Court. 





| 


Highest of all in Leavening Power— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 





Ro 


LARS 


Baking 
‘owder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 








be outdone in the matter of courtesy to 


| the ladies by its rival, the chivalrous Popu- 


When, in the course of human events, | 


a way is made possible for voters to cast 


their ballots for principle and not party, | 


reformers, in so far as they agree, can 


work on converging and not, as now, on | 


parallel lines. VIOLA KAUFMAN, 
Omaha, Neb. 


-—-—- 


MONTANA. 


HELENA, Monrt., SEPT. 16, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Perhaps you will be glad to get some 
report of the suffrage work which we are 
doing up here among the Rockies. The 
memory of the referendum work of Massa- 


chusetts, and the vain appeal to the Legis- | 


lative Committee at the old State House 
last winter, stands out in such painful 
contrast to the efforts in the same direc- 
tion here in this new State, that I am sure 
this report will be of interest, and an 


encouragement to our earnest women of ! 


New England. Within two years we con- 
fidently believe that in California, Idaho 
and Montana, full suffrage will be exer- 
cised by every citizen of these States. If 
New England will not act in this matter 
through her own sense of justice, by the 
force of public opinion she will be com- 
pelled to grant this right to her women, 
as State after State answers this high roll- 
call. It is an encouraging fact that, al- 
though this State is the political ‘‘storm 
centre,’ yet this question is receiving no 
small attention from politicians of both 
wings of all parties. 

INCIDENTS OF THE MONTANA CONVEN- 

TION. 

When the suffrage plank in the Popu- 
list Convention was under consideration 
before that body, Judge C. rose, and ina 
judicial tone declared himself opposed to 
the measure on the ground that ‘‘my wife, 
Mrs. C., does not want suffrage.’ <A 
wide-awake champion of the measure, 
who, by the way, is the most prominent 
labor leader of the State, sprang to his 
feet and said, ‘‘Mr. Chairman, weall know 
that this is not the first mistake that Mrs. 
C. has made.”’ A roar of laughter greeted 
this retort, followed by such applause that 
Judge C.’sspeech and Mrs. C.’s views were 
turned to account on the side of the reso- 
lution. 


The committee of ladies appointed to 
wait upon the Resolution Committee of 
the Republican Convention, asking that a 
suffrage plank be inserted, were most 
graciously received in the room in which 
the committee was in session. The chair- 
man was nervous over the fact that it was 
but fifteen minutes to the time for open- 
ing the convention, and several important 
matters were yet to be arranged. Ile 
made this fact known as a suggestion that 
the ladies’ committee present its claims 
briefly, or not at all. Hardly had the 
chairman made this statement, when a 
prominent member of the Resolution 
Committee replied: ‘The convention can 
wait; the ladies shall be heard.’’ ‘We 
may not have much time,’ said another 
member of the committee, one of the 
most noted law-makers of the State, ‘‘but 
we are not lacking in chivalry. We wish to 
hear the ladies.’’ Not only were the five 
ladies heard, but each speaker was ap- 
plauded again and again, and at the close 
of the presentation of their request, a vote 
of thanks was given, and carried with a 
ring. When this committee a little later 
read the suffrage resolution in the party 
platform, every woman was made to feel 
that the days of true chivalry were not in 
the past, but just dawning, and the real 
knight was in our very midst. 


Soon after the opening of the Populist 
Convention the chairman, with a sharp 
rap of the gavel, called the house to order, 
and said: ‘Gentlemen, this 
vention is honored with the presence of 
ladies, [ am requested to ask those who 
are in favor of dispensing with smoking 
during the convention, to manifest it by 
saying aye.’’ The motion was carried with 
a unanimous vote, followed by prolonged 
applause. A large bouquet of flowers with 
“the compliments of the ladies’ soon ap- 
speaker's desk. 


since con- 


peared on the 


The Republican Convention was not to 


list. ‘In consideration of our lady visit- 
ors, smoking will not be allowed durjng 
the convention,’’ was declared every day 
during its long session. 

“By your presence you have made the 
convention hall much more comfortable 
for many of us,” said one gentleman, ‘‘for 
tobacco smoke to some of us non smokers 
is as offensive as it is to a lady.’ No 
woman of the great throng who filled the 


galleries and listened with thrilling inter- 
est to the deliberations of these great con- | 


| ventions, and who sat through the long 


debates and stirring speeches, was any less 
womanly for the wider knowledge she had 


| gained of the great issues of the day, That 





she was a more intelligent and companion- 
able member of the household than if she 
had spent the time at a whist party, none 
can question. 


Her presence, her close and respectful 
| attention 
great bodies, was something of restraint | 


to the deliberations of these 
upon the excited assemblies, and was of 
encouragement to the men, many of whom 


battles in their convention hall as patriot- 
ically as they had fought them on the bat- 
tle-fields more than thirty years ago. It 
was good for all—for the women who 
silently participated in the great struggle 


in which the political parties of this State | 
learned, | 


are involved; who _ listened, 
thought and resolved, as only these stirring 
political times rouse and educate the peo- 
ple; it was good for the men to realize 
that women, the best women, the home- 
makers, the teachers, are interested in 
the political affairs of the country. Such 
intelligent and sympathetic interest as 


was manifested on the part of the women | 
of Helena in, the conventions was the 


strongest possible argument in favor of 
doing just what these conventions did— 


placing a suffrage plank in the party plat- | 


form, and so opening the way fora full 
participation of all citizens in the political 
affairs of the State and nation. 

FLORENCE KOLLOCK CROOKER, 
=_——- — 


OHIO NOTES. 


kditors Woman's Journal: 


Max O’Rell makes a most extraordinary | 


statement in his effusion in the North 
American Review, entitled “Petticoat Gov- 
ernment:” 

In a small town in Ohio, the women put 
up their names for city council, and were 
all returned, ete. 

Under the laws of Ohio, this would have 
been an impossibility. At that time no 
woman in the State could have cast a vote 


even for a constable, much less have se- | 


cured a nomination for the council board 
in any city. Since 1894 we have, under 
the school suffrage act, the right to vote 
for and stand for school boards, the first 
time the right of suffrage has ever been 
granted to women in any degree in the 
State of Ohio. Either Max O’Reil is a 
very much misinformed person, or he is 
a modern Ananias. 

Doubtless his Kansas and Arkansas 
anecdotes in the same article have as little 
foundation in fact. If he returns to this 
country to lecture, let the women say to 
him, ‘Go home to your wife and children, 
Max O’Rell; you cannot have our good 
American dollars.”’ H. B.S, 

Cincinnati, O. 





PROGRESS OF ARBITRATION. 

Unusual interest attaches to the Inter- 
national Peace Congress held at Buda 
Pesth, Sept. 16-20, The movement for 
arbitration in the settlement of interna- 
tional disagreements, which has recently 
shown such vigorous development in the 
United States and Great Britain, isadvane- 
ing also with rapid strides in continental 
Europe. 

Since the first of the series of Universal 
Peace Congresses was held at the time of 
the Paris Exposition, in 188%, peace asso- 
ciations of various kinds have sprung up 
all over Europe. The movement has been 
most marked in Italy, which has been 
more nearly ruined by militarism than any 
other country. But it has been scarcely 
less marked in France, Germany and Aus- 
tria; while the smaller nations, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Holland, Denmark and 
Norway, have entered into the cause with 
an earvest public devotion entirely out of 
proportion to their national standing. In 
Italy there are seventy branches of the 
International Arbitration Association. 


| gress a little while ago. 


| discussion. 


|} in ISS at 
| 
| has held annual meetings since, except in 





Nearly all the leading cities and several of 
the universities have their organizations 
for the promotion of a better international 
spirit. 
and authors, members of Parliament, ju- 
rists and business men have thrown them- 
selves into the crusade against war with 
equal zeal and disinterestedness. 

In Germany, where matter was 
taken up only five or six years ago, the 
growth of the movement has been even 
more extraordinary. The National So- 
ciety, with headquarters at Berlin, the 
president of which is an able member of 
the Berlin bar, now has branch organiza- 


the 


| 


HOW’S THIS? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that can not be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F, J. Cuenty & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and 
believe him perfectly honorable in all 
business transactions and financially able 
to carry out any obligations made by their 
firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 


| surfaces of the system. Testimonials sent 


Statesmen and scholars, editors | 


tions in thirty cities, and scarcely a month | 


passes without the creation of one or 
more new groups. The members of these 
societies, not only in Germany, but in all 
parts of Europe, are among the strongest 
representatives of the various classes to 
which they belong. 


The Congress just held at Buda Pesth | 


| was the seventh of the series begun at 


Paris in 1889. It is significant of the 


growing popularity of the cause that the 


| meeting this year was in the heart of the 
felt that they were fighting their country’s | 


Austrian empire, where it would have 
been impracticable to hold such a con- 
The 
von Suttner, who, with her husband, was 
the originator of the movement in the em- 
pire of Francis Joseph, said in 1894 that it 
would be impossible at that time to hold 
the congress in Austria with any hope of 
success, because it would incur the strong 
disapprobation of the ruling classes. ‘This 
year, so fast has the cause gained, the 


congress was welcomed in Buda Pesth, | 


and presided over by the distinguished 
Austrian, Gen. Turr. It was given the free 
use of the new Hotel de Ville and of the 
Millennial Exposition Hall, together with 
special concessions on 
railways. 


the government 


The programme was an extended one, 
covering nearly every aspect of the peace 
Among the more important 
subjects were treaties of arbitration, a 
permanent international tribunal, the rédle 
of the peace bureau at Berne, the duel, 
disarmament, school books of history, a 
European customs union, and a permanent 
international commission for Africa, 

More important still, from a practical 
standpoint, is the meeting of the Inter- 
parliamentary Peace Conference, which 
held a three days’ session in the same city 


, immediately after the adjournment of the 


General Peace Congress. This Interpar- 


| liamentary Union is composed of mem- 


bers of Parliament only. It was organized 
Paris, with 100 members. It 


1893, in different capitals of Europe. It 
now numbers over 1,200 members. It is 
one of the most influential organizations 
in Europe. Its intluence is exercised in 
quiet and indirect ways through 
groups in the various parliaments. 


the 


The meeting of this body at Buda Pesth 
this week was expected to be the largest 
in its history. One hundred and eighteen 
senators and deputies from Italy alone 
had signified to the committee on organi- 
zation their intention to be present 
Large delegations, also, were promised 
from England, Germany and other coun- 
tries. The Hungarian Parliament has 
voted $2,500 for the expenses of the con- 
ference, and given it the free use of the 
Senate chamber and committee rooms. 
The delegates were carried free by the 
government railroads. All this is not 
mere sentimental courtesy, but is indica- 
tive of the deep hold which the movement 
has taken on Austro-Hungarian statesmen, 
some Of,whom have been members of the 
Union almost from the beginning. 

At the conference of the Union last year 
at Brussels, a earefully prepared plan for 
a permanent tribunal of arbitration was 
adopted, which is considered by many 
one of the best schemes of its kind ever 
proposed. This plan, finely printed, was 
sent to the governments of all the nations 
represented in the Union, and to some 
others. The same subject is to be taken 
up again this year. The Boston Herald, 
to which we are indebted for these details, 
says: 


The remarkable progress which arbitra- 
tion has made during the last twelve 
months in our own country and Great 
Britain has made a deep impression in 
Europe, and the fruits of this progress 
will unquestionably be seen in the delib- 
erations and conclusions of the large num- 
ber of European statesmen who will take 
counsel together next week at Buda Pesth 
fur the relief of Europe from its present 
unfortunate condition. 


Baroness | 





free. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. 


Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuare., — The management 
have had ample assurance of the popular- 
ity of the operatic attractions that they 
offer in the patronage of the last 
weeks. The season has had 
opening, 
of popular favor. 
comi g week is the comic opera ‘‘Nanon,”’ 
by Richard Genee, which had a great suc- 
cess at this theatre a year ago. The opera 
is taken from an old French play. ‘The 
story is interesting, and is based upon his- 
torical incidents of the time of Louis 
XIV. 
of sharply contrasted situations; and in 
translating the libretto much of its snap 
and vivacity have been retained. It is a 
good acting play, and shows the dramatic 
abilities of an organization. Genee’s 
music is full of melodies both for voice 


| and orchestra, and the waltz song shows 


musical genius. The cast includes a score 
of characters, and the opera will intro- 
duce the entire strength of the company. 
The staging has been prepared in elabo- 
rate fashion by Mr. J, J. Jaxon, and Mr, 
Max Hirschfeld has given attention to the 
musical rehearsal. ‘*Nanon”’ is announced 
for a single week only, and will be fol- 
lowed by another of Genee’s operas, ‘‘The 
Royal Middy” or ‘*The Sea Cadet.” 
OBS sathewe, 

BowDOIN SQuaARE.— Next week Mr. 
Lewis Morrison pays his annual visit. 
Commencing Monday night, Sept. 28, he 
will entertain with his grand scenic and 
electric production of Goethe’s ‘Faust.’ 
His consummate portrayal of Mephisto is 
familiar to theatre-goers. Mr. Morrison 
has succeeded in drawing about him for 
the current season the best company that 
he has ever had in support, headed by 
talented Florence Roberts, who will be 
pleasantly remembered from last season, 
and White Whittlesey, an excellent and 
finished actor who lends apt aid to the 
principal player in the production. Mati- 
nées will be given on Wednesday and 
Saturday. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


Her Writings, in a New Kiverside Editior. 
Thoroughly edited and rearranged with a 
Biographical Sketch and Notes. With 
Portraits, Views of Mrs. Stowe’s Homes, 
and other Illustrations, on engraved Title 
pages. In 16 vols., 12mo, handsomely 
bound, cloth, gilt top, $1.50 each. 

This is a handsome, every way desirable edition of 


the writings of one of the greatest and most famous 
of American women. 


NOW READY 
THE MINISTER'S WOOING 
THE PEARL OF ORR’S ISLAND. 
GNES OF SORRENTO 


Poems by Celia Thax- 
ter. 


Appledore Edition Edited with a charming 
Preface, by SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 1I2mo, 
uniform with the First Edition of Mrs. 
Thaxter’s “Letters,” cloth, gilt top, $1.50; 
cloth, paper label, uncut edges, $1.c0; in 
decorative binding, $1.50. 

This handsome volume comprises all of Mrs. 
Thaxter’s poetical works, except her verses for 
children published last year, together with some not 
betore printed. 


William Henry Sew- 
ard. 


By THORNTON K. Lornrop. In the Ameri- 
can Statesmen Series. 16 no. gilttop. $1 25 


An important addition to a very valuable series, 
and an admirable volume on a great American 
statesman. 


Three Little Daughters 
of the Revolution. 


Three capital stories [| ‘Dorothy,” “Patty,” 
and “Betty Boston’s Fourth of July”] by 
NorA PERRY, author of “A Fiock of 
Guls,” “The Youngest Miss Lorton,” etc. 
With illustrations by FRANK T. MERRILL 
Square 12mo, tastefully bound, 75 cents. 


A Phrase Book from 
the Poetic and Dra- 
matic Works of Rob- 
ert Browning. 


To which is added an index containing the 
significant words not elsewhere noted. By 
MARIE ADA MOLINEAUX, A.M, Ph.D. 
Uniform with both the Riverside and Cam- 
bridge Editions of Browning. 8vo, $3 00 
A book of unique value, containing the quotable 

passages in Browning. indexed and with reterences 

to the poems in which they occur. 


Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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WORLD’S FOOD FAIR ana 
HOME CONGRESS. 


Mechanics Building, Boston. 


Monday, Oct. 5, to Saturday. Nov. 7. Daily, io 
A. M.to1o P.M. Two hundred dealers in food pro- 
ducts will distribute samples to the people. Most 
distinguished men and women in the land to partici- 
pate in Home Congress (three sessions daily). Mrs. 
Sarah Tyson Rorer, of Philadelphia, lectures every 
afternoon on “Therapeutics of Dict.”” Season tickets 
at special rates. Five “Centurion” Bicycles given 
away to most popular teacher, pupil, mercantile or 
manufactory establishment qmplons, letter carrier, 
street or steam railway employee. It costs nothing 
to vote. Four hund:ed Souvenir Silver spoons given 
away every day tofirst four hundred women purchas- 
ing tickets of admissi n. N. Y. Seventh Regiment, 
Reeves’, Salem Cadet. Lafricain’s Naval Brigade and 
Boyle O’Keilly Bands, also the Fadettes, Mendels- 
sohn Club, etc. Nothing hke it since the Peace Jubilee 

—ADMISSION 25 CENTS.— 
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Time is Money 
* SAVE IT « 


——— BY TAKING 


Union Pacific. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘*The Overland Limited.’’ 


THE-— 





Butfet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers. Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chait 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 





All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 
STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen | Eastern Agent, 


287 Broadway, == New York City. 














E. DICKINSON. E.L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen'l Pass & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB, 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING 








Is a necessary part of every well-appoi nted 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening, as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 


Boston, JAN. 12, 181. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass, : 

Gentlemen—Referring to your inquiry 
regarding our opinion of your goods, we 
would say that we have used the ‘Table 
Matting for about four years, and have 
sold little else in this line since. We find 
it much more popular than the regular 
table felting, and it is supersediag all 


MEssks. 


others. We sell large quantities to hotels 
and public institutions, as weil as to 
families. 


Yours respectfully, 
T. D. Wuirney & Co, 
37 and 39 Temple Place. 


INSIST yn having “Knitted Table Padding. 
eee, tall the leading dry goods houses. 


‘Writeus forsamples and catalogue. 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction, Mass. 


WINTER AND SUMMER BOARD 


For a limited number of semi- 











invalids in 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


Central location. Fatty degeneration 


and Rheumatism a specialty. 


For terms and particulars apply to 
MRS. J. V.S. WILCOX, M.D. 


C. H. Simonds & Co.. Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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